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PREFACE. 

^HTS lihle collection €>f stciries and readings about the 
-L making of things was made to interest those who arc 
working at crafts in the schools and at home, and to show 
theai how some of the wonderful work of the past was 
carried out. 

It is mostly about English men though the great stories of 
Aldus the printer, Cellini the metal worker, and some from 
the East have been included. 

Modern education has taught us all about the arts of 
Greece and Rome and the Renaissance, but has too much 
ignored the arts and crafts of our own land. This neglect 
has caused us to lose hiith in the craftsmen of our own times, 
so that we fill our houses with copies of old work, instead of 
encouraging modern artists and craftsmen. 

There are still, in these days of the machine, people who 
love their work and take a pride in it for its own sake, no 
matter how humble their craft, and it is this spirit we must 
keep alive if we are to carry on the English tradition. 

If this little book helps some to think about these things 
it will have served its purpose. 

If.lLP. 


Man should be prouder of having invented the hammer 
and nail than of having created masterpieces of flnitation. 
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We must apologise for omitting to 

acknowledge 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus as piiblishers of R. L. St|ven- 


son’s “An Inland Voyage,” a passage from which appears 


on page 128. ^ 



PlaJ^e IV^ (facing page 5 2). The numbers (referred to in 


the caption^ have bben omitted from the plate. They 


should be in this order : — , ^ ^ 
m I 2 



Page 20 (at foot), for joseph read Arthur W. 


Page 8 5, /or Thompson read Tompion. 





T he three beneficent artisans of the isle of Britain: 

Corvinwr, who first made a ship, mast and helm, for the 
nation of the Cymry ; Morddal, the Mason who first taught 
the nation of the Cymry how to work with stone and lime, 
at the time when Alexander was extending his conquests 
over the world ; and Coel, who first made a mill with 
wheels for the nation of the Cymry. And they were Bards, 

Triad 91, Series III. 
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F O R'K AND* L I F-.E 


I AM weary of doing and dating 

The day with the thing to be done, 

This painful self translating 
To a language not my own. 

Give me to fashion a thing ; 

Give me to shape and to mould ; 

I hav^ found out the song I can sing, 

I am happy, delivered, and bold. 

Laurknce Bi.nyon : The Secret : 
Sixty Poems (Rlkin Matthews). 
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I \ 

A KING’S TASK 

B IEHOLD, Reason, th6u knowest that covetousness and 
the glory of earthly power were never pleasing to me, 
nor did I at all desire this earthly authority ; but I wisrfed 
tools and material for the work which was enjoined on rii,e 
to do ; that was virtuously and fittingly to wield and 
exercise the power which was entrusted to me. Now thou 
knowest that no man can manifest any skill, nor exercise or 
wield any power, without tools or material ; that* is, the 
material of each craft, without which it cannot be exercised. 
The material of the king, and the tools with which to rule, 
are a well-peopled land ; he ought to have men for prayer, 
men for war and men for labour. Lo, thou knowest that 
without these tools no king can manifest Ids skill. Tliis 
also is his material — to have, in addition to these tools, 
provision for these three classes. Now thqir provision is 
this : land to dwell in, and gifts, and weapons, and meat, 
and ale, and raiment, and whatsoever these three classes 
require. . . . Therefore I desired material with which to 
exercise power, th|it my skill and power should not be 
forgotten and lost sight of. For every kind of skill knd 
power quickly grows old and is passed over in silence, if it 
is devoid of wisdom ; because no one can manifest any skill 
without wisdom, since whatsoever is done foolishly can 
never be accounted as skill. Now to speak mare briefly, 
this it is that I have desired — to live worthily while I lived, 
and after piy life to leave to the men who should follow me 
my memory in good deeds. 

From King Alfred’s version of Boethius’ “Consola- 
tions of Philosophy.” Cook & Tinkf.r : Select 
Translations from 0 . E. Prose (Ginn & Co.) 

A BISHOP’S DAILY WORK, (circa 950) 

H andicrafts are also befitting him, that crafts may 
be diltivated in his household in order that no one 
too iSlb may dwell there. ... • , 

Ancient Lam and Institutes of England (B. T^horpe 1810) 



V*0 RK AND HFE 
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ARTIFICER6 In A MONASTERY 

I F there are artificers in a monastery, they ate to ply their 
arts with all humility and reverence, if so the abbot allow. 
Btrf if any of them g?ows vain on account of his knowledge 
o^the art, as if he were conferring a benefit upon the 
monastery, he shall be removed from the practice of his art, 
and shall not again resume it unless he humble himself, and 
again receive a command to that effect from the abbot. If 
anything made by the artisans is to be sold, let them look 
well to it that fhose through whose hands the articles pass 
commit no fraud upon the monastery. Let them be mind- 
ful of Ananias and Sapphira, lest the death which these 
suffered in their bodies, they, and all who practise deception 
with reference to the goods of the monastery, should 
experience in their souls. Let not the evil of avarice creep 
into the j^rice for which articles are sold, but on fhe contrary 
let the price be always a little lower than that charged by 
secular persons, that in all things God may be glorified. 

From an old English version of “The Benedictine 
Rule'' (Sixth Century). Cook & Tinkept: Select 
TranjJaiions from 0. B. P^se (Ginn & Co.). 

FAIRS 

I N the Middle Ages, fairs must have been most interesting 
centres f^r the exchange and sale of goods, and the work 
we now expect to be made by artists and so-called art 
workers was offered for sale along with the other goods of 
the day as we see by an old statute (3 Henry VII., cap. 9,10), 
which says that — 

“There be many fairs for the commotiweal of your said 
liege people as at Salisbury, Bristol, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Nottingham, Ely, Coventry, and at many other places where 
lords, spiritual and temporal, abbots, priors^ knights, 
squires, gentlemen, and youc said commons every 
cout\try, hath their common resort to buy and purvej^siran]^ 
things that be go*od and profitable, as om^im^ntc 
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Church, chalices, books, vestmentS, and other ornahients 
fof holy Church aforesaid, and also for household, as victual 
for the time of Lent, and other stuff, as linen cloth, woollen 
cloth, brass, pewter, bedding, osmonfi, iron, flax and ^x, 
and many other necessary things, the which might not.^e 
forborne among your said liege people/’ 

(Cooper’s Anmls, i. 233.) 

AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIEW OF .THE 
VALUE OF HANDWORK 

I N general the name “Art” can be given to any system of 
knowledge that can be reduced to positive rules, invariable 
and independent of caprice or opinion, and in this sense* it 
can be said that certain of our sciences are arts, looked at 
from their practical side. But as there arc rules for the 
operations of the mind and the soul, so are t^erc also for the 
operations of the body ; that is to say, for those operations 
wliich, limited to exterior objects, are worked solely by the 
force of the arm. Hence the distinction of liberal arts (fine 
arts) aitd mechanjeal arts (crafts), and the superiority 
accorded to the former over the latter. This superiority is, 
doubtless, unjust in many respects. Nevertheless among 
prejudices, however ridiculous they may be, there is none 
that has not its reason or to speak more exactly, its origin ; 
and philosophy, often powerless to correct abides, can at 
least unravel their source. . . . 

(Here follows an explanation of the origin of the prejudice. The writer 
argues that as society has created a conventional inequality in which physical 
force has no plate, so human nature, ever striving against society has created 
an intellectual inequality^ ' 

... In regard to intellectual attainments, these have been the 
* property of those who believed themselves in this matter, 
to be nafure^s most favoured children. However, the 
advantage that the liberal ants possess over the mechanical 
5rts'*\k'*ough the exercise of the intellect and difficulty of 
making* progress in the former, is sufficiently compensated 
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by th*e greatly superior*^ utility which for the most part the 
latter produce. ‘It is this same utility which has reduted 
them to merely mechanical operations to facilitate their 
ex^ution by a greai^r number of mankind. But society, 
ji^tly respecting its great and enlightening geniuses, ought 
not to debase the hands that serve it. The discovery of the 
compass is not less advantageous to the human race than the 
explanation of the properties of this needle would be t(^ 
science.* Finally, in considering in itself the principle of the 
distinction of which we speak, how many so-called learned 
men are there whose attainments are nothing more than 
mechanical, and what real difference is there between a head 
Ml of orderless, useless and disconnected facts, and the 
instinct of a craftsman for mechanical work ? 

The contempt in which the mechanical arts are held 
appears to have influenced to some degree* even their 
inventors. Tlie names of these benefactors of the human 
race arc almost unknown, while the history of its destructors 
that is to say, of conquerors, is known to everyone. How- 
ever, it is perhaps among the craftsmen that we m«st look 
for the most admirable*proof of the sagat:ity of the mind, of 
its patience and resources. I admit that the greater number 
of the arts have only been invented little by little ; and a 
long period has been forced to elapse for watches, for 
example, tj) reach the point of perfection at which we see 
them. But is it not the same with science ? How many 
discoveries that have immortalised their authors, have been 
prepared for through the work of preceding centuries — 
often brought to such a point of maturity tllat there was 
only one step left to be performed ?• And to keep to 
watchmaking, why are not those to whom we owe the 
spindle of a watch,* the esQipcment wheel and the tick, as 
highly thought of as those who have spent thqr lives in 
bringing algebra to perfection , 

From the Preface to the great French Encyclojj«i#ia of 
the Sdences, the Arts and the Crafts (Paris 1/50, etc.). 
D’Alembert : Discours PrHiminam des Editeurs. 
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THE SILENT CRAFTSMAN 


Y^E have questioned the most capable craftsmen of Paris 
W and the kingdom ; we have taken the trouble to go 
into their workshops, to enquire of them concerning T^ic 
terms used in their crafts . . . and (indispensable pj^- 
caution) to rectify by frequent interviews with others, what 
some had before told us incorrectly, imperfectly, often 
6bscurcly. There are craftsmen who are at the same time 
men of letters and we could cite some ; but the number is 
very small. The greater number have onfy taken up the 
profession from necessity and work by instinct. ... We 
are convinced of the ignorance of the general public in 
regard to the ordinary objects of everyday life, and of the 
difficulty of escaping from this ignorance. Thus we are 
in a position to show that the man of letters who is most 
concerned with developing language, do(^s not know a 
twentieth part of the words ; . . . that it is in conversation 
that the workmen understand one another and particularly 
in exigencies of the moment constantly recurring rather 
than through the ]isc of terms. In a workshop it is the 
situation that is eloquent, not the craftsmen. 


From the Preface to the great French Encyclopaedia 
of the Sciences, the Arts and the Crafts (Paris 1750, 
etc.). D’Alembert : Dismrs Vriliminain des Editeurs. 


POVERTY AND LABOUR 

T he great corrective of the insolence of riches is to be 
found in toeing them back to their source ; that is to 
say, to the labour of the poor' This is the source of all riches ; 
for, if the labourer received, at all times, the full value of his 
labour, no profit could arise fi;om it to any other person. 
All the prpfit would remain with himself, and no one would 
be puffed up into riches. Jt is not contended that this 
5Dug4i4»to be ; because the order of the world ^requires, that 
there should be motives to exertion ; and" these motives are 
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the hope of riches andrtfie fear of poverty. But a state of 
things may arisQ when men are npt content with modorate 
riches ; and this may lead to oppressions which may in time 
dofftroy the fear of poverty, which may in short make the 
lAourer worse than a bondman ; make him a slave ; make 
mm the property of his employer ; hang the lash over his 
back and deprive him of all fear but of that. Unhappy, 
indeed, is a people reduced to a state like tliis. The nanje 
of poonAS in such a case hardly applicable ; and, indeed, the 
word poor d®es not belong, in reason, to the labourer. 
The state of the labourer is merely one of the links in the 
chain of society ; it is one of the ranks of society ; and, 
rightly viewed, it is by no means the lowest. All property 
has its origin in labour. Labour itself is property ; the 
root of all other property ; and unhappy is that community 
where labourer and poor man are synonymous terms. . . . 
In ordtr to disguise from ourselves our own meanness, 
ingratitude and cruelty, we put the thing on a different 
footing* ; we consider labour as an article of merchandise and 
then proceed upon the maxim that we have a rigljt to pur- 
chase as cheap as we can. This maxim* even supposing the 
idea of merchandise to be correct, is not so sound as habit, 
and very vicious habit, makes us regard it to be. We are 
not justified, upon any principle of morality, to give less for 
anything than we ourselves believe the thing to be worth, 
because tfiis is not doing as we would be done unto. The 
comparison, therefore, is of little avail ; and besides, a 
worse example than that of the merchant could not easily 
be referred to. 

“He is a Merchant,'^ says the I^ophetHosea, “the balances 
of deceit are in his hand ; he loveth to oppress^** No 
wonder that thos^ who \^ish to enrich themselves by th^ 
means of unjust profits drawn from labour sRould put them- 
selves upon the footing of thc^Vlerchant. But labour is not 
merchandise, except, indeed, it be the labour of^^lav^. 
It is altop^ther personal. It is inseparable from th5 body of 
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the labourer ; and cannot be considered as an article to be 
chekpened, without any jegard being had to the well-being 
of the person who has to perform it. The labourer, if you 
persist in treating his labour as a commodity for which ^u 
have a right to give the smallest quantity of food in return 
has his rights, too ; his rights of nature ; his right to a 
sufficiency of food and of raiment ; or else his right to 
employ his strength and ingenuity to obtain them without 
reference to the laws passed for the appropriation of the 
property created by labour. 

Cobbett’s Sermons : On the ^gbts 
of the Poor, 1821. (Oxford Press.) 

WORKMEN 

I ALWAYS felt that the most advantageous condition that 
a man can be placed in is the original standing of a work- 
man, with such means of intelligent cultivation as may open 
to him the life of art; to be one of the hard-handed order 
privileged to know the realities of practical life ; while also 
a man of culture and a poet. ^ 

Harriet Martineau. 


Let a man forsake a decent craft that he may pursue the 
gentilities of a profession to which nature never called him, 
and his religion will infallibly be the worship of blessed 
chance which he will believe in as the mighty creator of 
success. The “evil” principle deprecated in that religion 
of chance is fcie orderly sequence by which the seed brings 
forth a crop after ite kind. ' 

George Eliot ; Silas Marner. 


i. 

Every rise in the quality of the work men do is followed, 
swiftly acad inevitably, by a vise in the quality of the men 
whom;it. 

E. P. Jacks. 
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WORK AND L^I F E 

• . • • 

' HAPPY 

T he only happiness a brave rrftin ever troubled hirnsclf 
with asking much about was, happiness enough to get 
l^work done. N5t “I can’t eat ! ” but ‘‘I can’t work ! ” 
tjfat was the burden of all wise complaining among men. 
It is, after all, the one unhappiness of a man. That he 
cannot work ; that he cannot get his destiny as a man 
fulfilled. Behold, the day is passing swiftly over, our life 
is passing swiftly over ; and the night cometh, wherein no 
man can work! The night once come, our happiness, our 
unhappiness — it is all abolished ; vanished, clean gone ; 
a thing that has been ; “not of the slightest consequence” 
'v^hethcr we were happy as eupeptic Curtis, as the fattest pig 
of Epicurus, or unhappy as Job with potsherds, as musical 
Byron with Giaours and sensibilities of the heart ; as the 
unmusical mea^t-jack with hard labour and rust ! But our 
work — behold that is not abolished, that has not vanished : 
our wofk, behold, it remains, or die want of it remains ; 
for endless times and eternities, remains ; and that is now 
the sole quesdon with us forever mom ! Brief i^rawling 
da}^, with its noisy phafitasms, its poor paper crowns, tinsel- 
gilt, is gone ; and divine everlasting night, with her star- 
diadems, with her silences and her veracities, is come ! 
What hast thou done, and how ? Happiness, unhappiness : 
all that w^s but the wages thou hadst ; thou hast spent all 
that, in sustaining thyself hitherward ; not a coin of it 
remains with thee, it is all spent, eaten : and no\^ thy work 
where is thy work ? Swift, out with it, let us see thy work ! 

Thomas Carlyle : ^asi and Present, 

THE TEACHING OF JOHN RUSKIN 

F or the lesson which Rqskinherc teaches us, is that art is* 
the expression of man’s pleasure in labour that it is 
possible for man to rejoice in his work, for, strang(;as it may 
seern to us -to-day, there have been times when Jte* dii 
rejoice in it ; and lasdy, that unless man’s work once again 
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becomes a pleasure to him, the tokdi of which change will 
be diat beauty is once again a natural and Recessary accom- 
paniment of productive labour, all but the worthless must 
toil in pain, and therefore live in painV So that the re^^lt 
of the thousands of years of man’s elfort on the earth miVt 
be general unhappiness and universal degradation — un- 
happiness and degradation, the conscious burden of which 
will grow in proportion to the growth of man’s intelligence, 
knowledge, and power over material nature. If •this be 
true, as I for one most firmly believe, it follows that the 
hallowing of labour by art is the one aim for us at the 
present day. If politics are to be anything else than an 
empty game, more exciting but less innocent than those 
which are confessedly games of skill or chance, it is toward 
this goal of the happiness of labour that they must make. 
Science has' in these latter days made such stupendous 
strides, and is attended by such a crowd of votaries, many 
of whom are doubtless single-hearted, and worship in her 
not the purse of riches and power, but the casket of know- 
ledge, tkat she seems to need no more than a litdc humility 
to temper the insoMnee of her triumph, which has taught us 
everything except how to be happy. Man has gained 
mechanical victory over nature, which in time to come he 
may be able to enjoy, instead of starving amidst of it. In 
those days science also may be happy ; yet not before the 
second birth of art, accompanied by the happiness of labour, 
has given her rest from the toil of dragging the car of 
commerce! Lastly, it may well be that the human race will 
never cease striving to solve the problem of the reason for 
its own existence ; yet it seems to me that it may do this in 
a calmer and more satisfactory mood when it has not to ask 
the question. Why were we borp to be< so miserable ? but 
rather, Wljy were we born to be so happy ? At least it may 
be said tjhat there is time enough for us to deal with this 
^robWn, and that it need not engross the best energies of 
mankind, when there is so much to do otherwhere. 
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Blit for this aim of sit last gaining happiness through our 
daily and necesjFary labour, the time is short enough,* the 
need too urgent, that we may well wonder that those who 
^an under the bu1:den of unhappiness can think of any- 
gjiing else ; and we may well admire and love the man who 
here called the attention of English-speaking people to this 
momentous subject, and that with such directness and 
clearness of insight, that his words could not be disregarded. 
I knov^, indeed, that Ruskin is not the first man who has put 
forward the possibility and the urgent necessity that men 
should take pleasure in labour, for Robert Owen showed 
how, by companionship and goodwill, labour might be 
rtiadc at least endurable ; and in France Charles Fourier 
dealt with the subject at great length, and the whole of his 
elaborate system for the reconstruction of society is founded 
on the certain hope of gaining pleasure in labour. But in 
their times neither Owen nor Fourier could possibly have 
found the key to the problem with which Ruskin was 
provided. Fourier depends not on art for the motive 
power of the realisation of pleasure in labour/ but on 
incitements, which, though they wou/cl not be lacking in 
any decent state of society, are rather incidental than 
essential parts of pleasurable work ; and on reasonable 
arrangements, which would certainly lighten the burden of 
labour, byt would not procure for it the element of sen- 
suous pleasure, wlvch is the essence of all true art. Never- 
theless, it must be said that Fourier and Ri^skin were 
touched by the same instinct, and it is instructive and 
hopeful to note how they arrived at the same *f)oint by such 
very different roads. • 

From William Morris’ Preface to Ruskin’s 'J'/je 
Mature o( gothic (George Allen & Unwin, 1905). 
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PLEASURE AND HEALIH IN WORK. 

T he pleasure which Aught to go with^ the making of 
every piece of handicraft, has for its basis the keen 
interest which every healthy man takes in healthy life, al^d 
is compounded chiefly of three elements : variety, hope 
creation, and the self-respect which comes of a sense of 
usefulness, to which must be added that mysterious bodily 
pleasure which goes with the deft exercise of bodily powers. 

William Morris : Architecture^ Industry an% Wealth 
(Longmans, Green). By permissiort of the Trustees. 

CIVIC PRIDE. 

I N Athens the whole nation co-operated with its artists^, 
and Aristotle tells us that from his youth up every free 
citizen was a critic of art. 

There thus arose that civic pride which made the citizens 
of Knidos pay a heavy tribute rather than give up their 
statue of Aphrodite, and this pride upheld the great 
mediaeval cities. 

To th'e fostering of this spirit we must bend our energies 
and then when we workmen demalid freedom and ihen 
control we will be justified. 

A carpenter’s shop is the central point of our professed 
religion, and society must once again recognise the value of 
those who, in the words of Solomon, ‘‘maintain the fabric 
of the world.” 

“So is every artificer and workmaster that passeth his 
time by night as by day : they that cut gravings of signets, 
and his diligence is to make great variety, he will set his 
heart to preserve Kkeness in his portraiture, and will be 
wakeful to finish his work. So is tlie smith sitting by the 
anvil and cons.idering the unwrought iron : the vapour of 
the fire wijl waste his flesh, and in the heat of the furnace 
will he wrestle with his work^, the noise of the hammer will 
c^in his ear, and his eyes are upon the pattern of the 
vessel : he will set his heart upon perfecting his Works, and 
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he will be waKetui t(5 adorn them perfectly. So is the 
potter sitting at'his work, and turning his wheel about \Vith 
his feet, who is alwiws set anxiously at his work, and all his 
bpidiwork is by number : he will fashion the clay with his 
pm and will bend its strength in front of his feet : he will 
apply his heart to finish the glazing, and he will be wakeful 
to make clean the furnace. All these put their trust in their 
hands ; and each becometh wise in his own work. Witlv 
out thftse shall no city be inhabited, and men shall not 
sojourn nor Walk up and down therein. They shall not be 
sought for in the council of the people and in the assembly 
they shall not mount on high : they shall not sit in the seat 
(if the judge, and they shall not understand the covenant of 
judgment : neither shall they declare instruction and 
judgment, and where parables arc they shall not be found. 
But they will maintain the fabric of the world and in the 
handiwork of* their craft is their prayer.’’ — Ecclesiasticu ; 
XXXVUl.^ ^7"34‘ Alec Millar : The Craftsman — his education and 
his place in industry. (Report of the Conference 
(jf New Ideals in Education, 19^9.) 

• • 

MY WORK. 

L et me but do my work from day to day, 

Jn field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place or tranquil room ; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray : ^ 

“This is my work ; my blessing, not my doom ; 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom ^ 

This work can best be done in thc«right way.” 

Then shall I see it not too great, nor small. 

To suit my spkit andjto prove my powers ; 

Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hoiy's. 

And cheerful turn, when die long shadows fail 
At evenrtide, to play and love and rest 
Becatlse I know for me my work is best. 

The Poems of Henry Van Dyke (copyrighf, 
1920, by Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
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THE CRAFTSMEN OF ENGLAND. 

W E have prized the ^reat art of England too lightly. 

The Reformation and Puritanispi did their best to 
destroy it, but what is left is a heritage of which a grSht 
nation can be truly proud. It was an art of the people doit'; 
by the ordinary craftsmen and their apprentices who did not 
talk of fine art or sculpture or architecture, but were carvers, 
fiiarblers, coppersmiths, master masons, scribes and glass- 
makers, and their names often only occur as items' for the 
payment of money in the accounts. 

‘‘He was Richard who me wrought 
And me to grace with joy he brought/’ 
is carved on a twelfth century font in Cumberland. That is 
all we know of him. These men kept alive a real English 
tradition of the working craftsman till the end of the 
eighteenth century, as one can see in almost any village by 
its gravestones or church monuments. Then came in the 
Art with a big A, technical twaddle, and the factory system 
and the designer who did not make things but only drew 
them, and he frightened the craftsman by telling him that 
art was a mystery that required insp'iration. 

We have learnt all about Praxiteles, Scopas, Michael 
Angelo, etc., and appreciation of classical art, but have 
forgotten and ignored Thomas Prentys and William Sutton, 
kervers (carvers) of Chcllaston near Derby who .carved the 
beautiful monuments like one secs at I.owick, Ewclme, and 
in the churches and museums abroad, for Europe came to 
the Midlands for its alabaster work from the thirteenth to 
fifteenth centuries. What has Greek art more beautiful in 
its simplicity or rnonumental nobility than the thirteenth 
century carvings of angels in the transept at Westminster. 

Wren caused to be inscribed upon hi^ tomb in St. Paul’s 
si monummtum requiris, circumspice (If you seek for my 
^monumtnt, look around yoti). Can we not say the same 
of tli^’aft and architecture of l^gland ? Look* around you, 
i^^our old village churches, your old manor houses, villages, 
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county towns, where, tucked away in corners are beauties 
you little dreamt of, a beautiful clxirch, a window, a toAib, 
a slate headstone, a carved seat, even the lead spout head, a 
bi^of wrought or ca?t iron, left by those unknown workers 
irf a great tradition, the craftsmen of England. H.H.P. 

ART EDUCy\TION. 

I F you want wallpaper, you get a book from the mait 
round the corner. That book is full of patterns, and you 
would think th*at each pattern should be a dream of delight : 
but you do not want them. Why should they ever be made? 
All this seems to me to have come through lack of under- 
sfanding that fitness is the road to beauty, and through 
thinking that art is something that is an embellishment that 
may be learned from one or two books, and this can be put 
at will gn this, fhat, or the other thing. We may be thank- 
ful that this view is dying out and that the matter is better 
understood by the younger men : largely owing to the 
teacliing of William Morris and, I think, largely also to the 
reorganisation of the Royal College of /grt in the lasf fifteen 
yeaf^, with Professor Lcthaby as design professor. A good 
many of you have been under Lethaby. I know a good 
many fellows who have been through the college, and 
whenever I say to any of them, “Who is the man from 
whom you^learned most ? ” they always say, “Lethaby was 
the man who influenced me most.’' It was not that 
Lethaby showed you how to do anything. He jwst taught 
you how to think about the thing, and that is really the 
difference, as it seems to me, between bad teaching and good 
teaching. What you have to do is to fecognise that it is 
not a mere matter of receipts, but that it is an attitude of 
mind towards everything, aind that the simplest thing, if it 
fills its purpose, is the right thing, and the beautiftil thing.” 

George Clausen,* R. A. : Some Aspect? of Art ^ 
Educ^aiion (an Address given to a Societji m Art 
Teachers and Students). 
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CRAFTWORK ANB ART. 

A n Arts and Crafts Sbciety was fouiided in London, 
about thirty years ago, by William Jdorris, Walter Crane 
and others, to endeavour to show that art was more thm 
picture painting, and that it should properly mean all hand- 
work done with interest and care for quality. Art is com- 
petent and worthy work. Beauty is not some strange 
phenomena only to be attained by a genius in a dream, it is 
present in its due degree in all happy and skilful ertftsman- 
ship ; beauty is the evidence of the workers' triumph over 
mere brute labour. Discipline, as the Scouts and Guides 
show, and as athletes have all along known, may be turned 
into joy by welcoming it. Work, which may be trans- 
formed by discipline and touched by beauty, is the most 
primary and universal means of human expression ; it is not 
a burden and a curse but rather one of the greatest things of 
life. Further, “design” is not some strange contortion of 
a useful thing into a freak, it is, properly, the arranging how 
reasonable work may be rightly done. The faculty for 
design'has been allowed to fall into disuse and decay under 
the supposition that it is a special “gift” only to be exercised 
by a sort of “inspiration.” Few people like to claim 
inspiration, so designing has tended to fall into the hands of 
a little band of “experts.” Everyone really has the design- 
ing — the contriving and experimenting — instinct, and 
driven in our days out of work (sad unemployment !) it has 
found refuge in games. Our delight in games largely 
depends on the fact that we may in them freely experiment 
and make variations. AH designing is properly much of a 
game of skill, and games themselves are an inversion of the 
work instincts. 

W. R. Lethaby. 
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AS A GAME, 

M ost genet^lly “design” may be understood to mean 
arranging how^work is to be done. Of course some 
work — like organ-building and watchmaking for example — 
iy very technical, and can only be arranged or designed by 
people who are highly trained in the special craft. In many 
other customary things, however, like laying the breakfast 
table, making a pudding or trimming a hat, the design k 
throwtt*in with the work and nobody says anytliing about 
it. All work br “art” design arose like that, the designing 
was done by the workers in going along. So it is with a 
few things even to-day when so much designing has been 
isolated into special businesses. The country waggon 
builder and gate-maker do not want a fussy architect from 
London to tell them how to do their own work, and they do 
it so wfll that jthey would modestly smile a denial if I tried 
to tell them what fine designers 1 think them to be — the real 
thing ir^ fact*. 

^ J bf* artanging or designing part in all kinds of wor^ must 
be a delightful exercise of skill to all viho know the rules. 
We sec it at once of the angler for example, but it must be 
equally possible to the ploughman and rick-thatcher. 
Besides the arranging how structural work is to be done 
there is a large amount of designing of a general and 
ornamental kind, like the lay-out of a garden, the finishing 
of a dress and the invention of patterns. This kind of 
designing should be a game for everybody for irapplies to 
all kinds of work whatever. 

I may describe pattern design m the ai^angcj F spots, 
spaces, lines and other simple elements in an orderly way. 
Lven that looks frightening in print, but I mean something * 
‘ which is very easy ; in^ct more than easf, delightful, a 
game. 1 spoke abo^s^^f layijig the breakfast tabje as in- 
volving design — nicdly done it may stand as an example of* 
a spot pattern; -patchwork quilts — nice old thitTgs — are 
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examples of space patteriib , iiti.j.iii5-ijuxiing in sewing is a 

line* pattern • • 

.... It does not require genius or any special gifts, it 
only needs practice like any other ^me. I believe aU 
young people should be led through some such course as 
here suggested for it introduces in a -simple way the idea of 
experiment, exploration and seeing what can be done under 
certain conditions. Every pattern found out in this way 
is a little invention. W. R. Lethaby : Home and CoUfntry Arts 
(Nat. Federation of Women’s Institutes, 
z6 Eccleston St., London, S.W.i). 

THE REAL ARTISTS OF TO-DAY. 

S O to-day when the services of engineers are in urgent 
request, our engineers are as capable and resourceful as 
the builders .of our old cathedrals. But no sane interpreta- 
tion of the beauty of the world is sought from artists — only 
tricks of style and trivial felicities. So that while our 
engineers construct a Forth bridge or an Assouan dam we 
are co^.tent to get from our architects make-believe Goth‘^_ 
or Renaissance, an»i from our paiqjters and draughtsmen 
amusing pastiches of Persian drawings, Japanese prints, 
Byzantine mosaics. Interesting enough such essays are ; 
but is it not a pity that so many people should be satisfied 
with this masquerading spirit ? Is it not time that some 
of this mummery were swept away and that our democracy 
should, like the aristocracies of old, require of its creative 
children ah illuminating beauty to give a noble form to its 
own ideals ^f justice and order ? Indeed, signs are not 
wanting that artis^^s themselves are beginning to tire of 
make-believe buildings and sculpture, make-believe painting 
« and craftsmanship, and are eager to be employed on tasks 
that will mak^full demands on' tteir powers, their insight 
into life, ahd on the resources of thdr craft. 

William Rothenstein^ A plea for a wider use of 
Artists and Craftsmen (a lecture delivered at the 
Sheffield School of Art, 8th Novernk^^L 
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* \ ^ * 

I BELIEVE 

(1) Life is best thought of as semce. 

(2) Service is, first of all and of greatest necessity, common 
productive work. 

(5) The best way to think of labour is as art. This was 
Ruskin’s and Morris’s great invention. By welcoming 
it and thinking of it as art, the slavery of labour may be 
turned into joy. 

(4) Art is besfthought of as fine and sound ordinary work. 
So understood it is the widest, best and most necessary 
form of culture. 

(5) Culture should be thought of not only as book-learning 
and manners, but as a tempered human spirit. A 
shepherd, ship-skipper, or carpenter enjoys a different 
culture frqpi that of the book-scholar, but it is none the 
less a true culture. 

Address to William Richard Lethabj with 
bis repljfy 18/A January, 1922 (Oxford Press). 

LlTTLEflOI^MlL* 

Vor JS. and AAVS. 

I N entering the town, where the bright river 
Shrinks in its white stone bed, old thoughts return 
Of how a quiet queen was nurtured here 
In the pale, shadowed ruin on the height ; 

Of how, when the hoar town was new and clean 
And had not grown a part of the gaunt fcBs 
That peered down into it, thd burghf^rs wove 
On their small fireside looms green famous webs 
To cling on lissome towcr-dwelJing ladies 
Who rode the hills sj^dng like green saplings, 

Or mask tail, hardyoutlawii from pursuit 
Down becchen caverns and green under-lights. 

(The rtdc, vain Moms arc gone, their beams arcT broken; 
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Tftcir webs arc now not seen, but^cmory 
Still tangles in their m^sh the dews they«swept 
Like ruby sparks, the lights they took, the scents 
They held, the movement of their shapes and shades) ; 
Of how the border burners in cold dawns ^ 

Of summer hurried north up the high vales 
Past smoking farmsteads that had lit the night 
t And surf of crowding cattle ; and of how 
A laughing prince of cursed, impossible hopes » 

Rode through the little streets northward to battle 
And to defeat, to be a fading thought, 

Belated in dead mountains of romance. 

A carver * at his bench in a high gable 
Hears the sharp stream close under, far below, 

Tinkle, and chatter, and no other sound 
Arises there to him to change his thought? 

Of the changed, silent town and the dead hands 
That made it and maintained it, and the need 
ForJ^andiwork and happy work and work 
To use and ease the mind if such sweet towns 
Arc to be built again or live again. 

The long town ends at Littlcholmc, where the road 
Creeps up the hills of ancient-looking stone. 

Under the hanging caves at Littlcholmc 
A latticed casement peeps above still gardens t 
Into a crown of druid-solemn trees 
Upon a'knoll as high as a small house, 

A shapely mound made so by nameless men 
Whose smoothing toucli yet shows through the green 
hide. 

When the slow moonlight drips from leaf to leaf 
Of that shar(^ plumy gloom, the liour comes 
When s^metliing seems awaitcdS>hough unknown, 
There* should appear between tho^lcaf-thatched piles 

* The cA v'cr was jt^seph Simpson, who made eje od furniture at Kendal for 
many veers ** 
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Frbsh long-limbed vTomcn striding easily 

And men whoee hair-plaits swing with their shagged amis. 

Returning in that equal, echoed light 

Which docs not ifieasurc time to the dear garths 

That were their own when from white Norway coasts 

They landed on a kind, not distant shore. 

And to the place where they have left their clothing, 
Their long-accustomed bones and hair and beds 
That'once were pleasant to them, in that barrow 
Their vanished children heaped above them dead : 

For in the soundless stillness of hot noon 
The mind of man, noticcalilc in that knoll, 

• Enhances its dark presence with a life 
More vivid and more actual than the life 
Of self-sown trees and untouched earth. It is seen 
What aspect this land had in those hrst eyes* ; 

In that regard the works of later men 
Fall in arui sink like lime when it is slaked. 

Staid youthful queen and weavers are unborn, 

And the new crags the Northmen saw are set 
About an earth that’has not been misused. 

Gordon Boitomley : Poems oj 
lharty years (G)nstablc, 1925). 
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BASKET J^fAKING AiVd POTTERY 


I CAN rand at your command, 

Put on a decent border ; 

Upset tight, wale alright * 

And keep my stakes in order. 

Old ^asketmaker' s Khyme. 



C R AT T S M E N A L 

I BASKET-MAKING. 

B ASKET-MAKING the most primiftvc of the arts. 

In neolithic times, as surviving tribes of American 
Indians prove, the basket-maker met the chief requirements 
of daily life. With no other tools than a sharp flint and a 
pointed bone, the various materials t© hand — rush, willow, 
sedge, grass, bark, fibre, roots — were prepared and wrought 
w*'th the aid of teeth and hands, by early man, and especially 
by early woman, into utensils of daily use. From tht cradle 
wherein the papoose was rocked to sleep in ii home which 
was a great thatched basket, to the coHin wherein the brave, 
his warfare over, was laid to rest in mother earth’s bosom 
the art of the basket maker was the chief domestic industry: 
The toys of primitive man were of basket work ; he ate 
from a flat basket and drank from a round one ; the grain 
which he fcd*on was winnowed and ground in a basket ; Ids 
fish and game were trapped in baskets ; liis water was 
fetched and heated, and his food cooked, in a ^basket ; he 
rattled his bone dice in a basket ; his canoe was a basket, 
and wlien he wandered he carried his belongings in a basket." 
Until the advent of the white man, the American Indian had 
no other vessels, and the number and excellence of her 
baskets — often of most exquisite form and decoration — 
were the measure of the squaw’s status in her tribe. 

Nor have methods changed appreciably sinde historic 
times. The baskets made to-day by Nubian women at 
Wady Flaffa are exactly matched by representations of 
baskets on Egyptian Pyramids, and baskets found in 
Egyptian tombs are constructed with exactly the same 
strokes as we use in European workshops to-day — fitch 
•and pair, plait and track, rand and slew.. When travelling 
in Galicia a fe*v years ago the \VHter saw in general use 
among Spanish peasants primitivoVx-wains with basket 
43odics, five axles and solid wheels su^di as are carved on 
Hadrian’^ Column at Rome. 
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Basket work has been the begetter of all the textile a^s ; 
the basket mould was used by the.porter before the inven- 
tion of the potter’s wheel and the earlier designs in ceramic 
ware and in architecture arc derived from basket originals. 
Tjie venerable antiquity of the ait in this country is em- 
phasised by the old linglish words which survive in its 
quaint and expressive terminology. The Chaucerian ‘‘wad” 
meaning a bundle, is used by the basket maker to-day in 
exactly the same sense as it was used by the father of Cnglish 
poetry' ; the word “bodkin” is used, not in the modern 
sense, but in the Shakespearean sense of a sharp piercing 
instrument. The terms, “Luke, 'Lbreepenny, Middleboro,’ ” 
and similar curious appellations, even the very word 
“basket” itself, whose etymology is unknown, all point to 
the great antiquity of the art. 

Thomas Oki-:y : I'he . Ir/ of basket Maki^^ (Pitman). 


TWO PLTITIONS 

. T A ..D^XITION CONCI'RNING THl. ItSTABLISHMHNT OP nil'. 

Baskktmakers’ Company in# 1569. 

Rowe, Mayor, 22 September, ii Elizabeth. 

T his day it is agreed that the l.iook of the incorporation of 
Basket-makers in sort as now it is shall pass under such 
ordinances and conditions as are therein contained and 
agreed the same to be entered as follows 

To the right honourable Sir Thomas Rowe Knight, Lord 
Mayor of the City of London and to the right worshipful 
brethren the aldermen of the same. * 

Most humbly beseech your gf)od J.( 5 rdship your daily 
Orators A. B, C. D. etc., Basketmakers of the City of 
London the Queen’.? Majesty’s natural loving^and obedient 
Subject, born witliin this y.er highness’s Realm of •England. 
That where as well y^ur saick Orators as divers^* other 
Strangers and liens vom out of this Realm have r^ot only 
within this*honoufab)t City, but also in diverse other places^ 
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of /ais Realm of long time used the occupation and Oaft of 
Basketmaking. And fgrasmuch as before this time no 
lawe nor good orders have been had or devised for good 
wares or stuff to be had and made ill the same craft and 
occupation, nor yet any provision or punishment have been 
devised to meet with deceit except in of late, both in sleight 
making of the said wares as well in this City as in the 
Country. And in evil and unseasonable stuff wherewithal 
the same wares have been made, the utter ruin ancbdecay of 
good workmanship in the same Craft hath -thereby ensued 
and is daily more and more like to ensue and follow unless 
speedy remedy therefore might be had and provided. 
Your said poor beseechers therefore much lamenting the 
same and willing as much as in them lies the redress thereof, 
not knowing of themselves how to do the same without the 
aid and help of your good Lordship and Masterships, have 
lately been most humble Suitors to this Hohourabie Court 
for the amendment of those evils and mischiefs. In avoid- 
ing v/hereof it hath pleased the same upon the hu.r»ble suite 
of your said Orators to grant not only that divers oi yTTCft v 
said Orators usin^ the said Craft and Occupation within 
tliis City being already free of other Companies of the same, 
but also diverse others of them being not free of the said 
City using notwithstanding the same craft and occupation 
of Basketmaking within the said City and Liberties thereof, 
should be transferred and made free all of one*" Craft Com- 
pany ancbfellowship called the Basketmakers of the City of 
London to the end that by some good rules and orders to be 
had and devised by this honourable Court to be observed 
and kept among «them fti the same Craft and Company 
better wares and stuff hereafter might be had and made for 
the service of the Queen’s highness ’subjects within this 
honourable City, and so conseqb^tly be tne good example 
thereof in other places of, the K&dm. May it therefore 
please your said Lordship and Masterships for the amend- 
ment olf those enormities and for thj better ser/ice of the 
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Common Weal in that behalf and for the more better gbod 
rule and government hereafter to Jpe had in the same craft 
and occupation, to grant and establish these Articles under- 
written in the same 'Company to be firmly observed and 
kept for ever upon the pains in the same Articles comprised. 
And your said Beseechurs according to their most bounden 
Duties shall daily pray to Almighty God for the Long 
Continuance of your said Lordship and Mastersliips ia 
honour and worship. 

2 An Application made to Charles IL in 1685 

THAT THE COMPANY BE MADE A CORPORATION AND RECEIVE 

• A Charter. 

Some reasons humbly offered that it is for his 
Majesty’s service to incorporate the fellowship of 
Basketmakers I.ondon upon his Majesty’s reference 
and Mr. Attorney Generafs Report thereunto. 

1. Me. Attorney General Reports that the fellowship 
^aiii^ot'^so well put in operation their By-Laws for regulation 
of the said profession as if they were incorporated And such 
Regulation is necessary to be had for the public good. 

2. To avoid any prejudice that may hereafter be done 

by the said Corporation to his Majesty’s Prerogative or to 
the public,* in Mr. Attorney’s Report there is provision 
made that a clause be inserted in the Patent That it shall be 
in his Majesty’s power under his Privy Seal, or Pr>vy Signet, 
to determine the said Patent at his will and pleasure. So 
that if the affections of the Membprs of the said'Corporation 
should not lead them to their duty, their own interest will 
for preservation of their Charter. And it would be for his 
Majesty’s service that all the Corporations in England stood 
upon the same terms. ^ ■* 

3. There 'is provi/ion in the said Report madCj^that the ' 
said Coq>t)ration*shitl have no Livery, because such mean 
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Tr^iesmen have been generally tah^n notice of to be dis- 
affected to the Govemn^nt So that they cannot prejudice 
his Majesty’s interest upon Elections if they were willing 
so to do. But since their Charter will be at his Majesty’s 
pleasure, their interest if they have a Livery, will engage 
them to vote for his Majesty’s Service for fear of losing their 
charter. 

4. They are very useful to his Majesty in time of war, 
in making Canon Baskets, And they would be bound by the 
said Charter at sucli times, to find out fit and able men to 
serve liis Majesty in his train of Artillery. And although 
they arc but a mean calling, yet they are numerous and very 
useful Members in the public and arc very well able to 
support the charge of the said Corporation. 

5. The Basketmakers have been a fellowship near 150 
years constituted by the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen 
of London, and have hitherto regulated the said trade of 
Basketmaking to the great satisfaction of the ivmzistratcs 
there. But the Almscs that arc committed in thc’Taid 
Calling arc done in the Country near and at a great distance 
from London, where they arc under no regulation. And 
the Commodities so ill made, arc craftily and deceitfully 
obtruded upon the King’s Liege people who arc ignorant 
of the true value and goodness of the same, to the great 
damage of the public and prejudice of the said trade. And 
now sincc+Judgmcnt is given and entered against the Charter 
of London, the said fellowship of Basketmakers is fallen 
together with it. So that at present there is no regulation 
any where had in the said trade. 

Records of the \Sasket makers* Company. Compiled by 
Henry liodgkinson Bobart, Clerk to the Company 
"‘(Dunn, Collin & The spelling has been 

moQv rnised. 

t 
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INDI-AN BASKinRY. 

T he finest baskets of the worlct have been made bv ihc 
Pomas, the GuVUas, the Tularcs, tlie Monos, the 
Shoshones, the Indians of the Kern River, and the Aleuts 
of Alaska. 

Much of aboriginal Itfe is revealed in a study of the uses 
of Indian baskets, for to these primitive people, un- 
acquainted with vessels made of wood, glass, iron, brass, o^ 
of any df the metals, the basket was called upon to serve 
practically every purpose. It was used at weddings, 
dances, “medicine,” and other ceremonies. The baby’s 
cradle, the mother’s treasure basket, the family mush-bowl, 
the jars for storing add carrying water, the basket seed- 
winnowers, the basket drums, the fans for striking seed into 
the carrying-baskets, the gambling-plaques, ar^ but a few 
of the tliousam] and one uses to which the basket is placed. 

Equally interesting would it be to watch the Indian 
woman as travels on foot or horseback far afield for the 
gath^r.b.g'of her material. She knows the name, the habitat, 
and the life-history of every piece of, material within a 
radius of one to tv,a) hundred miles that can be used for 
basketry purposes. She can give you a vast amount of 
Indian lore in regard t(3 the properties of all the plants as 
well as those used for basketry. She will show you where 
the sumach, willow, redbud, martynia, tule-root, maiden- 
hair fern, broom-corn, yucca, palm, and a score of other 
materials grow, and she knows the proper time to gather 
and prepare them. 

Watch her as she takes this varjed material and with her 
simple and primitive instruments, prepares it for use in her 
art. She scrapes, peels, and trims so that it will be of correct 
width, fineness, anJ length. y\nd she soaks it in cold 
water, boils it, or buries h in mud, according to h‘(!r know- 
ledge of the treatmcnyit requirc^s. 

By the basket ^tiupnt or expert almost every *ype of 
North American bask'ft is immediately recognised either by , 
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its jfcnaterial, weave, or peculiarity of design, although it 
must be confessed thatt since basketmalang has become 
commercialised the Indians are beginning, at the white 
man’s suggestion, to imitate both the forms and designs of 
tribes other than their own. But even with this element of 
confusion introduced, the careful student need seldom 
make any mistake in determining to what tribe any basket 
presented to him belongs. 

The Indian basket is almost entirely the work of the 
Indian woman. This is an art in which the Indian man has 
practically never interfered. Hence to understand it aright 
is to enter largely into the sanctum sanctorum of the Indian 
woman’s life, for it is her one chief art expression, the one in 
which is enshrined her love of beauty, her joy in the 
observation of nature, her symbolism, mythology, history, 
tradition, prayers, emotions, and aspirations. To know 
the basket aright is to know more of the Indian woman’s 
life than can be revealed in almost any other way. 

Every weaver, as a rule, makes her own desigh^i. It may 
have elements similar to those of other weavers, buF they 
arc combined according to the present weaver’s own state 
of mind or the idea she wishes to embody in her symbols. 

This commercial age has cither corrupted or totally 
destroyed the taste of the majority of its people so that they 
are incapable of judging upon that which is artistic. Should 
they wish to decorate a sofa pillow, they hie themselves to a 
department store and buy '‘pattern 91” or "design 23 B” ; 
purchase the material they require, and then go home, pin 
the design to the material and iron it on, afterwards working 
out the mechanical design with whatever material the 
pattern calls for. And this is called art work ! Let it not 
be forg(;tten .that William Morris’s definition can never be 
dodged : "Art is the expression of man’s joy in his work.” 
How can there be any art in the product of a machine ? 
The tp’e art work is personal, nilividualistic, and the 
Indian weaver centuries ago learned Jais lesson. * She gains 
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her designs from the s'uggcstions of the Milky Way, \;hc 
stars, and other ®bjects that remind her of happy passages 
in her own life. Sh^ watched the flying of the ducks and 
birds, and the floating of the water-fowl upon the lakes. 
She copied the graceful movements of the gliding snake, and 
the dancing glint of th« sunbeams upon the waters. The 
lighming, the rain-clouds, the falling rain, the rainbow, and 
a thousand and one things in nature suggested designs fo? 
her baskets. She wove her symbolism and her religion into 
these baskets itnd, therefore, as a rule, they are unique, 
striking, perfect, and fill the soul of the appreciative with 
keenest joy. 

• George Wharton James : Poe/ry and 

Symbolism oj Indian Basketry. By permission. 

. BASKETRY IN INDIAN LEGEND. 

C ONSIDERING the important place that basketry holds 
in the, hfe of the Indian, it is to be expected that much 
legcr.iary lore of one kind or another would be associated 
with it. And such is the case. Did on^ have the time and 
opportunity, he might accumulate a large volume ol such 
legends. A few must here suflice. 

MacMurray thus writes of the (x)smogony of the 
Yakimas as it was told to him by one of their great war 
chiefs : “The world was all water, and Saghalcc Tyee was 
above it. He threw up out of the water at shalli^^w places 
large quantities of mud, and that made the land. 1 le made 
trees to grow, and he made a man out of a ball of mud and 
instructed him in what he should do. Wflien the man grew 
lonesome, he made a woman as his companion, and taught 
her to dress skins, « and to gather berries, and to make 
baskets of the bark of roots, which he taught* her, how to 
find. , 

‘"She was asleep and dreaming of her ignorance oLhow to 
please maq, and sfic prayed to Saghalce Tyee to help her. 
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Hqfbreathed on her and gave her something that she*could 
not sec, or hear, or smell, or touch, and it*was preserved in 
a little basket, and by it ail the arts ^of design and skilled 
handiwork were imparted to her descendants.” 

According to Washington Matthews the Navahoes hate 
many legends with which baskets ifre connected. 

Here is a description of the first baby baskets ever made. 
Surely none but a poetic and imaginative people could ever 
have conceived so wonderful a basket. Tligir go3s of war 
were bom of two women, one fathered by the sun, the other 
by a waterfall, and when they were born they were placed 
in baby baskets both alike as follows : The foot-rests aijd 
the back battens were made of sunbeam, the hoods of 
rainbow, the side-strings of sheet lightning, and the lacing 
strings of yJg-zag lightning. One child they covered with 
the black cloud, and the other with the female rain. 

Another form of this story says that the boy born first 
was wrapped in black cloud. A rainbow was\'^4d for the 
hood of his basket and studded with stars. The i5J!fk of 
the frame was a palhelion, with the bright spot at its bottom 
shining at the lowest point. Zig-z/dg lightning was laid in 
each side and straight lightning down the middle in front 
Niltsatlol (sunbeams shining on a distant rainstorm) 
formed the fringe in front where Indians now put strips of 
buckskin. The carry-straps were sunbeams. * 

George Wharton James : Bashtrj (New 

York : Henry Malkan, 1909). By permission. 

TIIE STORY OF PI) THE POTTER. 

T here is a Chinese legend translated by Lafeadio Hearn, 
which expresses so perfectly the ided workman’s ideal of 
workmanship that it should be known to everyone. 

“There was a certain Chinese potter, Pu by name, who, 
from a^humble workman, became, Iw dint of tireless study 
and ceaseless toil, a great artist. SeJ famous was he in all 
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Plate IV. 

ASK L IS. i . Hjjskct made by the Umqua Indians of C 
f1yin,u birds, men and sturgeon. 2. Bcrr>- hasker 
^X ashinuMan State. 3. Paiutc or Shoshoncan b.isk< 
represents lightning. fReproduced by pcrmissioii 
British .Museum.) 



Plate V, 

Lndiam ^fAKl^:G Baskejs 



Plate VI. 

^OME Peasant Pottery from the Jena jAniiMARKx. 
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Frau Meister Topferin and Her Wares in the Jena Jahrmarkt. 
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lands that some folk called him a magician, others an 

astrologer, who had discovered tl?e mystery of those live 
Hing which influence all things, even the currents in the 
stardrift and the suns in the Milky Way. 

*And it came to pass that one day Pu sent a present, his 
latest masterpiece, to the* Son of I leaven ; and the Emperor 
wondered at the beauty of the work, and questioned the 
mandarins concerning him that made it. 

They told h^i he was a workman, one Pu, “without 
equal among potters, knowing the secrets of the gods.” 

Whereupon the Son of \ leaven sent his oMicers to Pu with 
a noble gin, and summoned him to his presence. And the 
humble artisan entered before the Ihnpcror and made the 
supreme obeisance, thrice kneeling and thrice nine times 
touching the ground with his forehead, and awaited the 
commands of the August One. v\nd the Tmiperor spoke to 
him, “Son, thy gracious gift has found high favour in out 
sight, and for the charm of that offering we have bestowed 
on thee a reward of five thousand pieces of silver. But 
thrice that reward shall be thine so soon*as thou shalt have 
fulfilled our behest. 

“Hearken, O matchless artificer : it is now our will that 
thou shouldst make for us a vase bearing the tint and 
aspect of living flesh. But mark well our desire. It must 
be flesh, quick and trembling with the thrill of poetry, 
quivering with the joy of song. Obey, and answer not. 
We have spoken.” 

Now Pu was more skilled than the most skilled of the 
mixers of pastes and glazes, of all tl-y: desigpers of ornaments, 
of all the enamel painters, of all the gilders and draughtsmen 
and retouchers ; moj-c skilled than the most experienced of 
all who watch the fire. But he went away sorrowing from 
the palace of the Son of Heaven, notwithstanding tliegift of 
five thousand ^silver pieces. “tk)r,” he said to himself, 
“surely thg mystery of the comeliness of flesh Jnd the 
mystery of^tfiat by which it is moved arc the secrets of the 
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supreme Tao. How shall man make chy to live ? * who 

save the Infinite can giv&soul ? * 

And he trembled at the task assign(^ to him, saying as he 
returned to the familiar toil of his studio : “How shall any 
man render in clay the quivering of flesh with the joy of 
song ? • 

Yet the command of the Celestial and August might never 
be disobeyed, and Pu strove with all his power to fulfil the 
Son of Heaven's desire. But vainly for day^, weeks, 
months, for season after season, did he strive. Vainly he 
prayed to the gods to help him ; vainly he sought the Spirit 
of the Fire to aid him to breathe spirit and soul into the 
lifeless clay. Nine-and-forty times did Pu seek to fulfil the 
Emperor’s command ; nine-and-forty times did he strive 
and fail, and spend strength and vigour and knowledge and 
substance in vain. Evil visited his home, ppverty sat in his 
dwelling. Y ct after each failure he began again, and prayed 
to the Spirit of the Furnace to aid him ; and at last the 
Spirit of the Furnace answered him out of the roaring of the 
fire, and the craciding of a thousand tongues of flame : 
‘‘Canst thou divide a soul ? Nay, thy life for the life of thy 
work, thy soul for the soul of thy vase ? ” 

And hearing these words Pu arose with a terrible resolve 
swelling at his heart, and made ready for the last and fiftieth 
time to fashion his work for the oven. One liiindred times 
did he sift the clay and the quartz, the kaolin and the tun ; 
one hundred times did he purify them in the clearest water ; 
one hundred times with tireless hands did he knead the 
creamy paste, mingling i| with colours known only to him- 
self. Then was tTie vase shapen and reshapen, touched and 
retouched by the hands of Pu, until its smooth, soft surface 
seemed to li*^e, until it appeared to palpitate from within 
with a (Quiver of muscles moving beneath the pearly skin. 
Then*over it all he laid ‘the lucid, glossy enamel, half- 
diaphanous, even like the substance it had to suggest — the 
satiny sheen of a woman’s skin. Never before had such 
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they sVio\i\d ieed t\ie iumace with wood, but the 
resolve of his heart ]je told to none. Yet after the oven 
began to glow and he saw the work of his hands blushing m 
the heat he bowed himself before the Spirit of the Flame and 
murmured : ‘‘Thou Spirit and Master of Fire, I know the 
truth of thy words, that a soul may never be divided, 
therefore my life for the life of my work, my soul for th® 
soul of my vase,” and for nine days and eight nights men 
watched the wbndrous vase crystallising into being, rose- 
lighted by the breath of the flame. 

Now upon the coming of the ninth night, Pu bade all his 
weary comrades return to rest, for that the work was well- 
nigh done, and its success assured. “If you find me not 
here at sunrise,” he said, “fear not to take forth the vase, for 
I know .that the task will have been accomplishe'd according 
to the command of the August One.” 

So they^ departed. But in that same ninth night Pu 
entered the flame, and yielded up his Spirit to the Spirit of 
the Furnace, giving his life for the life of his work, his soul 
for the soul of his vase, and when the workmen came upon 
the tenth morning to take forth the vase, even the bones of 
Pu ceased to be, but the vase lived, as they looked upon it, 
seeming to be flesh, moved by some mighty word, stirred by 
poetic thought. y\nd whenever tapped by the finger it 
uttered a voice and a name, the voice of its maker, the name 
of its creator. And the Ihnperor mourned for bis faithful 
servant, and ordained that fair statues of him should be set 
up in all the cities of the Chinese Empire. 

*fl. Wilson : Off Workmanship 
(John Hogg 1912). 

■ 

MARKET DAY IN JENA.* . 

I T was the yearly market (jahrmarkt) in Jena And the 
whole towil was set out like a fair — everytliing from toys 
to clothe^, I often think we do not appreciate enough the^ 
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picturesqueness and interest of our own markets, but fiere it 
had the advantage of all peeping in and ouf of the old streets 
and squares of the mediaeval town, fuming the corner of 
the old church we came across a lovely patch of colour 
spread on some hay over the stones. It was a peasant 
pottery stall and behind it sat the huddled up old Frau 
Meister Topfcrin (Mrs. Master Potter). There were lovely 
blue jugs spotted with white patterns, and perfect in shape. 
Unlike some “arP’ pottery we have seen, these hafl handles 
made to hold, and spouts made to pour. There were cups, 
mugs, and all kinds of household pots, brown, green, red, 
grey, black, all in really good colours and pleasant shapes. 
‘‘Do you want to buy any ? ” she asked us. “Yes, the 
whole lot,” I said, “but can you pack and send them to 
England ? There was the difhculty. “Well, could you 
send me fifty sets of the jolly blue jug ? ” ,.Tbcy were the 
sort that brighten up every kitchen here. “No,” she said, 
“we could not do fifty alike and, besides, it would take a 
long time as we always bake mixed lots in the kiln.” I 
remarked on the Ipvely blue. “Yes,” said the old lady, 
“we have got it back again now ; we lost it during the war. 
It is the right colour,” and it was. So sadly I had to leave 
with only a small jug to put in my handbag. And as we 
passed by the next square where fat old Frederick the 
Magnanimous, in bronze stands with the inscription telling 
you how he founded the University in 1548, we s;iw the 
rows of enamelled tin utensils which have now almost 
ousted the country pots just as they have entirely done with 
us, so dead and uninteresting, but perhaps more useful. 
One wondered though how much human interest was also 
lost with the coming of these, as it could hardly be said they 
complied with tfic definition of a worf: of art, something 
made by ‘a human being for a human being. 

• ‘ ' HJl.P. 



WEAVING*,, SPINNING AND THE 

making' of* cloth 


O (ijbtalf friend to warp and woof, 
Minerva’s gift in man’s behoof. 

Theocritus 
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THE FATES. 

W HITE raiment enfolding their aged 'limbs robed their 
ankles with a crimson border ; |On their snowy heads 
rested rosy bands, while their hands duly plied the eternal 
task. The left hand held the distaff clothed with soft wod ; 
the right hand lightly drawing out the threads with up- 
turned lingers shaped them, then with downward thumb 
turned the spindle poised with rounded whorl ; and so with 
their teeth they still plucked the threads and madtf the work 
even. Bitten ends of wool clung to their dry lips, which 
had before stood out from the smooth yarn ; and at their 
feet soft fleeces of white-shining wool were kept safe in 
baskets of osier. They then, as they struck the wool, sahg 
with a clear voice, and thus poured forth the fates in divine 
chant. That chant no length of time shall prove untruthful. 

Catulu’s : translated .by F. W. Cornish. 
Loeb Classical Library (Heinemann). 

AARON’S (GARMENTS 

S PEAK unto th^ children of Israel that they bring me an 
offering ; of every man that giveth it willingly with his 
heart ye shall take my offering. And this is the offering 
which we shall take of them ; gold and silver and brass, 
and blue and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, onyx stones, 
and stones to be set in the ephod, and in th(f breastplate. 
And let them make me a sanctuary, that I may dwell among 
them. According to all that I show you, after the pattern 
of the tabernacle, and the pattern of all the instruments 
thereof, even so shall ye make it . . 

‘‘And thou shalt speak unto all that are wise-hearted, 
whom I have filled with the spirit of wisdom that they may 
make Aaron^s garments to consecrate him, that he may 
minister unto me in the pi^xst’s office. And these are the 
garments which they shall make ; a breastplate, and an 
enhod- and a robe, and a broidered coat, a mfere, and a 
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girdle ; . . . and they, shall make the ephod of gold^ of 
blue, and of purple, of scarlet and fine twined linen with 
cunning work . . . And the cuiious girdle of the ephod 
which is upon it, shaM be of the same according to the work 
tjiereof ; even of gold, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twined linen. . . . And thou shalt make the robe of 
ephod all of blue, and there shall be a hole in the top of it in 
the midst thereof ; it shall have a binding of woven work 
round aljout the hole of it, as it were the hole of a habcrgeofi, 
that it be not xent. And beneath, upon the hem of it thou 
shalt make pomegranates of blue, and of purple, and of 
scarlet, round about the hem thereof, and bells of gold 
between them round about ; a golden bell and a pome- 
granate, a golden bell, and a pomegranate upon the hem of 
the robe round about. And it shall be upon Aaron to 
minister. And thou shalt make a plate of pijre gold, and 
grave ilpon it* like the engravings of a signet HOLINESS 
TO THE LORD. And thou shalt put it on a blue lace, 
that it may be upon the mitre ; upon the forefront of the 
mitre it shall be. And thou shalt embroider the coat of 
fine linen, and thou shalt make the mitre of fine linen, and 
thou shalt make the girdle of needlework. And for 
Aaron’s sons thou shalt make coats, and thou shalt make for 
them girdles, and bonnets shalt thou make for them, for 
glory and for beauty.” And they came, every one whose 
heart stirred him up, and every one whom his spirit made 
willing, and they brought the T.ord’s ofl'ering to the work of 
the tabernacle of the congregation, and for all his service, 
and for the holy garments. And they came, both men and 
women, as many as were willing-hearted . . . And all the 
women that were wise-hearted did spin with their hands, 
and brought that \vliich they had spun, both of blue and of • 
purple and of scarlet, and of fine linen . . ,. The children 
of Israel brought a willing offering unto the L*ord, every • 
man and woman whose heari^ made them willing \o bring 
for all manner cf work which the Lord had commanded to 
be made*. ,T^e Holy Bible (authorised version). Exodus 25, 28 and 
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SPINNING IN SILESIA. 

A ndrew YARRANTON in a publication issued by 
him in 1677, dcscAcs a German spinning school : 
''Around a large room a number of bAiches were placed, in 
which sat, perhaps, two hundred children spinning. In the 
centre stood a pulpit, in which the mistress sat with a long 
white wand in her hand, watchiiy^ the spinners. When 
anyone was seen to idle she was tapped with the wand, but 
if that did not produce improvement in conduct a small bell 
was rung, which brought out a woman, , to whom the 
offender was pointed out, and who took the idler into 
another room, where she was chastised. All this was done 
without speaking a word ; and this training, the author 
thought, would do good in England, where the young 
women were too much given to chatting. In an adjoining 
room a woman prepared and put the flax on the distaffs, and 
when a maid had spun off the flax the bell was rung, the rod 
pointed to her another distaff given, and the bobbin with 
the threads was removed and put into a box with others of 
the same si^x to make cloth. As the children learned to 
spin finer they werccaised to higher benches and great care 
was taken to sort the yarn and keep it uniform, and so to 
make regular cloth.” 

John JIoRNiiR : The Linen 'trade of linrope during the 
Spinning-Wheel Period (Belfast : M’Caw, Stevenson 
ik Orr, Ltd., 1920). ♦ 


TUI' SCHOLAR TAYLOR. 

M ay nth, 1715, Last Munday came to Oxford one 
Henry Wild, a*‘taylorV)f Norwich. He came on foot 
and brought with him letters of recommendation from Dr. 
Tanner, Chancellor of Norwich . . . 'Thave ordered this 
.bearer to oall upon you, who is a very extraordinary person, 
and 1 b6licve will appear sosto you, when you shall know 
that bein^t only taught English, and apprenticed to a 
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countj-)' taylor and forced to work for his bread, has by, his 
industry and application attained good knowledge in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew,* Samaritan, Chal^lee, Arabic, Syriac, and 
Cthiopic. He has I'Sthcrto lived in great obscurity. He 
has mighty inclination to goe among the books, and is now 
footing it to Oxford where 1 should be glad if he might 
meet with encouragemeVit ; for by the help of books, etc., 
1 don’t know but he might be as eminent as Master Stow 
was in our way. However, he is modest, anti disposed to 
return to*liis tr;ide if nothing better offers.” 

This taylor is now about thirty years of age, and was 
sometime agoe examined by Sim O’Kely, the Professor of 
Arabic in Oxford who gave him a testimoniam under his 
own hand, which 1 saw and read, signifying that this person 
had attained a competent skill in these languages before 
mentioned. Tbe Kemaius of 'Kbowas / learne. 

* A CLOTHlNCi TOWN. 

T he town of Newbury was an ancient clothing town, 
tho’ now little of that business remains to it; but it 
still retains a manufacturing genius, ?ind the people arc 
generally employed in making Shaloon, wliich tho’ it be 
used only for the lining and insides of Men’s cloathes, yet 
it becomes so generally worn, both at h(uric and abroad, 
that it is increased to a manufacture by itself, and is more 
considerable* than any manufacture of stuffs in the nation. 
This employs the town of Newbury and also /Xndover. 

There lived the famous Jack of Newbury, the greatest 
clothier that ever was in lingland; having loo looms at 
work in his own house. 1 le iVnrishg:! in the reign of 
Henry VIIL, and marched at the head of loo of his own men 
all cloathed in an i^ifform, and maintained by himself, to 
the battle of Flodden Field, where he behavtd well. He 
rebuilt part of Newbury church and the whole towcf of it. 

This is one of the two Legatee towns (as they were 
called) in the will of the famous Mr. Kenrick ; who being 
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th« son of a clothier of Newbury, and afterwards a merchant 
ofLondon, left £4,000 to Newbury and £7,500 to Reading, 
to encourage the clothfng trade and to set the poor at 
work. Daniel D^foe : A Tour through the 

whole Island of Great Britain ( 1724 ). 

WITNEY BLANKETS, BURF 0 RD SADDLES, ETC. 

B eing so near Witney, we could not forbear taking a 
ride to see a town so famous for the manufactures of 
blanketing and rugs which thrive here in. a most extra- 
ordinary manner. Here arc at work 150 looms contin- 
ually, for which above 3,000 people, from eight years old 
and upwards, arc daily employed in carding, spinning, etc., 
and consume above 100 packs of wool weekly. The 
blankets arc usually 10 or 12 quarters wide, and very white, 
which some attribute to the abstersive nitrous waters of the 
river Windrush, wherewith they arc scoured ; bitt others 
believe it is owing to a peculiar way of loose spinning they 
use here ; and others again are of opinion, that it'proceeds 
from both. But, however that be, this town has ingrossed 
the whole trade iiT that commodity, and increases daily in 
its reputation. They likewise make here the Duflicld 
stuffs, a yard and three quarters wide, which are carried 
to New lingland and Virginia, and now much worn even 
here in winter. Here are likewise a great many fell- 
mongers, who, having dressed and stained their sheep-skins, 
make them into jackets and breeches, and sell them at 
Bampton ; from whence they arc dispersed all over the 
neighbouring counties. Merc is a good Freeschool and a 
fine library belonging to^ff. 

Burford is famous for saddles, and lying near the Downs, 
draws great profit from the horse racci^ which are frequent 
here. * 

At ^\Voodstock they make fine steel chains for watches, 
and other things of polished steel ; and send two members 
to parliament. Daniel Defoe : A Tovr through the 

whole Island of Great f>Titain ( 1724 ). 
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FASHIONABLE CLOTHES. 

I WTLL tell yoi! here how Sir Philip Calthrop purged John 
Drakes, the shoern^ikcr of Norwich in the reign of King 
Henry the eighth, of the proud humour which our people 
have to be of the gentlemen’s cut. This knight bought on 
a time as much fine Frcfich tawny cloth as should make him 
a gown and sent ii to the taylours to be made ; )ohn 
Drakes a shoemaker of that town, coming to the said tay- 
lours an^i seeing the knight’s gown-cloath lying there and 
liking it well, caused the taylour to buy him as much of the 
same cloth and price to the same intent and further bad him 
to make it of the same fashion tharthe knight would have 
his made of. 

Not long after the knight coming to the taylours to take 
measure of his gown perceiveth the like gown-cloth lying 
there, asked o/ the taylour whose it was. * Quoth the 
taylour, “It is John Drake’s, who will have it made of the 
self-sam^/ashion that yours is made of.” “Well,” said the 
knight, “In good time be it. I will have mine made as full 
of cuts as thy sheers can make it.” “It shall be done,” said 
the taylour, whereupon because the time drew near, he 
made haste of both their garments. John Drakes, when he 
had no time to go to the taylours till Christmas Day, for 
serving of customers, when he had hoped to have worn his 
gown, perceiving the same to be full of cuts, began to swiair 
with the taylour for the making of his gown after that sort. 
“I have done nothing,” quoth the taylour, “but that you 
bad me for as Sir Philip Calthrops is, even so have I made 
yours.” “By my latchet,” quoth John Drakes, “I will 
never wear gentleman’s fishion^gain.’* 

How we have offended lately herein, I refer to every 
particular man’s o^n knowledge. I fear it 'j^ill be verified 
which an old gentleman said, when our posterity shall see, 
our pictures, they shall think •we were foolishly proud in 
apparel. ' • 

Camden's Remains Concerning Britain ( 1636 ). 
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WORK AND CONTEMPLATION, 

T he woman singetji at her spinning r/heci 
A pleasant chant, ballad or barc^arollc ; 

She tliinkcth of her song, upon the whole, 

Far more than of her flax ; and yet the reel 
Is full, and artfully her fingers fuel 
With quick adjustment, provident control, 

, The lines, too subtly twisted to unroll. 

Out of a perfect thread. I hence appeal 
To the dear Christian church — that we may do 
Our Father's business in these temples murk, 

Thus, swift and steadfast ; thus, intent and strong ; 
While, thus, apart from toil, our souls pursue 
Some liigh, calm, spheric tunc, and prove our work 
The better for the sweetness of our song. 

L. B. Browning. 

THE ACxE OF HOMESPUN.^ 

I HAVE spoken of the great advance in human society, 
indicated by a transition from the dress of skins to that of 
cloth — an advance of so great dignity that spinning and 
weaving were looked upon as a kind of fine art, or polite 
accomplishment. Another advance, and one that is 
equally remarkable, is indicated by the transition from a 
dress of homespun to a dress of factory cloths, |5roduced by 
machinery and obtained by the exchanges of commerce, at 
home or abroad. This transition we arc now making, or 
rather, I should say, it is already so far made that the very 
terms “domestic -nvanufr*cture,” have quite lost their 
meaning ; being applied to that which is neither domestic, 
as being made in the house, nor manufacture, as being made 
by the hands. 

This transition from mother and daughter power to water 
and steam-power is a great one, greater by far than many 

^ '\ Sccul.ir Si^rniv)!! il. livcrcd at the (.cntcnnial Celebration of l.ichticld, U.S.A. 
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have as yet begun to conceive — one that is to carry with*it a 
complete revolution of domestic iife and social manners. 
Jf, in this transition, ^here is something to regret, there is 
more, I trust, to desire. If it carries away the old simplicity, 
it* must also open higher possibilities of culture and social 
ornament. The principal danger is, that, in removing the 
rough necessities of the homespun age, it may take away 
also the severe virtues and the homely but deep and tru« 
piety by which, in their blessed fruits, as we are all here 
testifying, that age is so honourably distinguished. Be the 
issue what it may, good or bad, hopeful or unhopeful, it 
has come ; it is already a fact, and the consequences must 
fallow. 

If our sons and daughters should assemble a hundred 
years hence to hold another celebration like this, they will 
scarcely.be ablg to imagine the Arcadian pictures now so 
fresh in the memory of many of us, though to the younger 
part alrc2^y matters of hearsay more than of personal 
knowledge or remembrance. Hverything that was most 
distinctive of the old homespun mode oj^ life will then have 
passed away. The spinning-wheels of wool and flax, that 
used to buzz so familiarly in the childish cars of some of us, 
will be heard no more for ever ; seen no more, in fact, save 
in the halls of the Antiquarian Societies, where the delicate 
daughters wjll be asking, what these strange machines are, 
and how they were made to go ? The huge, hewn-timber 
looms, that used to occupy a room by themselves in th(‘ 
farmhouses, will be gone, cut up for cord-wood, and their 
heavy thwack, beating up the woof, will be heard no more 
by the passer-by — not even the yfntiquafian Halls wi'l find 
room to harbour a specimen. I’he long strips o* linen, 
bleaching on the g*rass, and tended by a sturdy maiden, 
sprinkling them, each hour, from her water-can,* under a 
broiling sun — thus to prepare* the Sunday linen h)r her 
brothers and Her own wedding outfit — will have disappeared 
save as th^’- return to fill a picture in some ikjvcI or ballad of 
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the*old time. The tables will be spread with some cunning, 
water-power Silesia no^ yet invented, oi» perchance with 
some meaner fabric from the cotton? mills. The heavy 
Sunday coats that grew on sheep individually remembered 
— more comfortably carried, in warm weather, on the arm-^- 
and the specially fine striped blue p-nd white pantaloons of 
linen just from the loom, will no longer be conspicuous in 
processions of footmen going to their homespun worship, 
but will have given place to processions of bcoadcloth 
gentlemen lolling in the upholstery of their coaches, able to 
worship, it may be, in a more cultivated figure, but not with 
a finer sincerity. The churches too, that used to be simple 
brown meeting-houses covered with rived clapboards of 
oak, will have come down, mostly from the bleak liill-tops 
into the close villages and populous towns that crowd the 
waterfalls and the railroads ; and the old burial places, 
where the fathers sleep, will be left to their lonely altitude — 
token, shall we say, of an age that lived as much nearer to 
heaven and as much less under the world. The change will 
be complete. Would that we might raise some worthy 
monument to a social state, then to be passed by, worthy, 
in all future time, to be held in the dearest reverence. 

I loRAca-. Bushnkll : Work and Play (1864). 

HIGHLAND WORKING SONGS. 

T he theory of ^‘scientific management’' is among the 
bright, brand-new notions that wc so gratefully cull from 
America. It is claimed that by a careful study and reorgani- 
sation of the worker’s movements, a considerable propor- 
tion of fatigue and time can be saved, in just the same way 
that a modification in the structure of a machine can 
obviate frictipn or speed-up its work. '‘It is rather interest- 
ing to contrast this practical, modern and quite soulless 
idk with one that is infinitely older and more picturesque. 

In ancient times, in the Highlands, every kind of work 
had its own appropriate song. The people loved music and 
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poetry, but the working songs were more than a m’ere 
attempt to pass dull hours by singing. It is rare to find 
that the words of these old songs dealt with the actual 
process of work, they rather encouraged the worker’s spirit 
t<3 soar away on the wings of a rousing ballad or haunting 
love-song. Their special suitability Jay in tlic cadence of 
the music which set the wearied body of the worker swing- 
ing to the particular rhythm of his individual task. In such 
coJIcctioiK as “Songs of the North” or Mrs. Kennedy 
Fraser’s Hebridean Songs, it is easy to find special songs for 
reaping, threshing, carding, spinning, weaving and rowing ; 
and we know, from many old writers, that there were tunes 
for many other tasks — kneading dough, milking, etc. 
Burt, in his “Letters from the North of Scotland,” describes 
how the women gathering and binding the sheaves of corn 
would move t 9 the swing of their singing witfi the unison 
of a well drilled company of soldiers. Occasionally the 
songs anxl tunes were turned to commercial account. 
When the country folk came to give their labour dues to 
the laird’s or the minister’s harvest, sometimes a fiddler or 
piper would be emplot ed, so that even though the labourers 
started unwillingly, the lilt of the music would get in to 
their blood, so that they finished their task in a “phrenzy,” 
as one old writer puts it. In the case of weaving songs, it 
is rather aniusing to find that on one of the Islands of the 
West Coast, where this work was generally done by women, 
a tender Gaelic love-song was sung, whereas in Fifeshirc, 
where the great linen weaving industry was mainly carried 
on by men, the popular weaving song was : “There was a 
wee cooper wha lived in Fife — iifickcty,*nackcty, noo, noo, 
noo,” an epic which described the wee cooper’s drastic i 
methods in breaking in his “lady wife.” ^ 

The most familiar working rhythm is that of th(? spinning, 
song, for which many songs wt«:c suitable even if thty were 
not all specia’lly ^^ritten for it. Old people hav« told me 
how wefl “Annie Laurie” went with the now extinct. 
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“muckle wheel,” and anyone who has crooned some of the 
best known of the old Scot’s songs to ouf spinning wheel, 
must have noticed the extraordinary way in which the 
cadence of the tunes suited the pause and rush of the wheel. 

the yows tae the knows,” is a braid Scot’s 

example and the lovely ‘‘Crochallaft” is only one of many 
equally suitable Gaelic songs. 

® Old writers — such as Pennant and Martin — give a special 
prominence to the importance of the working scfilg in the 
process of “luaching” the tweed. In the flighlands, at any 
rate in out of the way parts, fulling mills such as were used 
in the South of Scotland and in England were unknown^ 
but the cloth never seems to have been used from straight 
off the loom, as is commonly the case with modern hand- 
woven wooljens. The web was well soaked in soapy water 
and was then placed on the floor of a cottage or on some 
boards laid on the ground outside. All the women of the 
clachan or hamlet then gathered round. They ^i^'st of all 
squeezed and thumped the web with their hands, and then 
the younger ones kjeked it to and fro and rubbed it with 
their bare feet, singing in unison all the time till they worked 
themselves up into a state of wild excitement. The web 
was finally wound as tightly as possible round a piece of 
board and left to dry and stiffen. The luaching songs were 
of six kinds, to suit the different processes and beginning 
with a dedication of the cloth. Some of them are still in 
use. In the old days the women never said : “the cloth 
will take so much more time” ; but that “it will take so 
many more songs to finish.” 

When the Scotchmen ’’were forced to emigrate they 
' carried with them their old working songs. The lovely 
Canadian BoaV'ng Song still held the beat of their paddles as 
•they forcdl their way up the lonely rivers of the new world, 
and, pcfhaps, it is still the sOng that means more than any 
other to wandering Scots the whole world over. 

I. F. Grant : From The Tou n Crier ^ April, 1924. 
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A RCIirrECTURE has its political use ; it 
establishes a Nation, draws people and com- 
merce j, makes the people IcA^e their native country, 
which 'passion is the grcrjjt original of all great 
actions in a CommonwealtH. 

Christopher Wren. 
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@N THE STUDY OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
“Love fjirthers knowledge.” 

T here are many obvious reasons^why the history and 
development of English architecture should be a popular 
subject with Englishmen. English architecture forms, in 
reality, a very substantial part of 'English history. The 
chronicles range over the thousand or more years of our 
National life. Its monuments are identified with the names 
of some of England’s most illustrious men — kings', prelates, 
monks, statesmen, local worthies in every corner of the 
land ; and it is felt that these souvenirs of the past not only 
enrich our existence as a nation, but they quicken our 
historic sense, invest old memories with a sense of reahty* 
make the past present, the distant near. 

Further, we may look uoon English art as perhaps the 
highest product of our natic nal genius. Oui old buildings 
mark the range of quality of our artistic capacities in the way 
of design. They express and perpetuate in durable form 
the ancestral conceptions of our race, and not of our race in 
a general sense only, but of the picked men of the race at 
their brightest and most expressive moments. They repre- 
sent, so to speak, the mirror of the nation’s mind, the 
essence of its genius, the slow growing sum of its imagi- 
inative reach, the ideals and the master-thoughts of the 
makers of England. English architecture, quite as much as 
English literature, expresses the imaginative thought of the 
English people during a long series of successive genera- 
tions, and in a true sense has concentrated and imaged the 
dominant qualities ,of our ,race. 

As for English architecture, who can fitly praise it ? It is 
Time’s best gift to us. It is the everlasting proof to us that 
England has had her big men. There may be, and I am not 
saying that there are not, n; tional arts of wider range and 
loftier dis,tinction, and our opinion of its merits may strike 
the indifferent foreigner as exaggerated.' Let that pass. 
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as the man who loves his native hills can trace inthis 
hol^e-landscape significant outlines, and lights and shadows 
and patches of soft cj)louring that escape the stranger’s eye, 
so in our national architecture we have beauties and 
suggestions that only the native-born Englishman can read 
or value rightly. To^us, English arcliitecture is an un- 
matchable commodity. It is the sweetest, the noblest, the 
most lovable of all the arts of the world. If it lack th^ 
technical4)erfection, the easy expression, the siren gracious- 
ness of the Italian, it has, at least, the substance and the 
kernel of true art within it — the matter^ if not the form. If 
it have not the sense of style, the range of idea, the magnifi- 
cent audacity of the French, it has vigorous grasp of 
complicated detail, it has manly sincerity, simple ardour, 
and the indication of faculties which, under more favour- 
able conditions than our islanc^home could afford, would 
have achieved* yet nobler thing! In certain lines of great- 
ness as great as foreign arts, our own line of greatness 
excelling theirs. Such, in brief, is English architecture. 

. . . And now for a few hints upon the study of English 
architecture from the disinterested poif^t of view of the true 
amateur of beautiful things : and as my audience consists 
partly of young men, I have the less scruple in being 
explicit and in going into detail,. 

I. Have»as little to do with printed books as you can. 
Let your study be as much outdoor study as possible. The 
great stone-book of old English architecture lies spread out 
before you — study that : remembering that the things we 
learn from our own observation, the facts we discover for 
ourselves are ever the most serviceaDle. What a man 
takes to himself, wj;iat he fastens upon, he will illuminate by 
the light of his own understanding. ♦ 

Give no heed to old wipes’ fables about the»“pure’^ 
amd the ‘debased” styles. Have done with Caiy: ! Have 
^ ViO scruples in brushing away the cobwebs with which 
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successive commentators have obsctired the face oftho-v 
sections of the work which unfortunately <jame under tkeir 
ban. With what Freernan and Fergusson have w ritten 
about English art you cannot be too familiar, it is all wise 
and impartial. But it were better to let alone the books of 
other authors who have taken prejudiced views of art : 
at all events (if you are young) until your own experience of 
t|ie work generally enables you to estimate the value of the 
critics’ condemnations. English architecture neecl not fear 
scrutiny, it has only to be studied sympathetically to prove 
its own vindication. 

3. Avoid as much as possible the professional man’s 
point of view. All our past study has been too pedantic* 
too partial, too self-interested ; it has been too much of an 
arrangement of quid pro quo — too much of what Coleridge 
would call a bread-and-bef/ occupation. All that I am 
saying points to a simpler ^ a more intimate, more direct, 
more individual, and local method of treatment than we 
have inherited. We have had enough of “attempts to 
discriminate the styles of axcliitecture.” To handle old 
buildings with this intent denudes old art of all its charm 
and mystery, and blunts the imagination of the student, 
damages the best part of him, makes of him a prig, a 
walking cyclopaedia, but never, never an artist ! 

1 

4. Study English architecture as it grew, where it grew, 
and as one thing from first to last. 

5. Study English architecture, not so much even as a 
consistent system of art from beginning to end, but as a 
record of national character. With regard to the fourth 
recommendation : The localness of English art is one of its 
distinguishing^ marks — a mark that the text-books cannot 
enforcQj How can the texf!^books be at once general and 
local, coipprehensive and particular, generic and specific? 
Study the art locally, for that is how it grew : its initiation 
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fhostly with horny-handed workman, so far, at l(!ast, 
a^Slj^ils arc concerned ; its fosjpr-mother was tradition, 
its ct^le was the tMidesman’s bench. The patron might 
scheme the building, look on and direct the work, but he 
did not invent the details ; indeed, you can scarcely say 
that anything was “original” in those days ; so related was 
everything to what had gone before, and to what was going 
on elsewhere. No one supposes that what the books ca41 
“Norma»” architecture was invented by the Norman patron 
at all : had iTbeen so, we should have found a parallel to 
Durham or Peterborough in Normandy, which you cannot 
find. Of course^ it was English — earlier than the “Early 
Enghsh” of the silly books, and quite three hundred years 
later than the true “Early English” of Saxon times began. 

Study the art where it grew. 

John D. Sfju)ing ; Art and 
/ landkrafi (Kcgan Paul, 1895). 


TFIE FOUNDING OF WEARMOUTH AND JARROW. 

IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY A.D. 

A REM ARK ABLE centre of Christian culture was soon 
establisl]ed in Northumbria, fostered by several ener- 
getic Abbots — Benedict Biscop, Ccolfrid and Wilfrid— a 
culture which soon produced the noble poetry of Caedmon 
and the historical work of Bede. Books, pictures, silks and 
relics were eagerly gathered in Italy, and within a few years 
wonderful works of art were being wrought by the monastic 
schools — buildings, sculpture, metal work and MSS. Of 
the works brought' back from Italy two have great signifi- 
cance for the history of art in ^jlie “Dark Age” — a series of, 
p^tings of the Gospel story a id some remarkable Codices 
^the Bible.’ The enthusiasdc correspondence and com- 
merce wfth Rome at this time may best be brought out by 
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an ‘extract — somewhat condensed—from the Life 
Ceolfrid Abbot in Weari?iouth and Jarrow^ Ceolfrid fdr a 
time served as Prior under Benedict Bescop. 

“Abbot Benedict had crossed the seas many times and had 
explored Gaul and Italy and even the Islands (Lerins) and 
had the statutes of the ancient monasteries by heart. He 
had learnt the Rule in seventeen of the most ancient 
monasteries, and what was of greatest worth he stored it in 
the treasure-house of his heart and brought it to Britain. 
They began to build their monastery at the mouth of the 
Wear in the year 674, and the year after Benedict went 
oversea and sought master builders by whose labour he 
might erect a church of stone, and he brought them from 
Gaul to Britain. As soon as a Basilica of exquisite work- 
manship had been erected nnd dedicated to the honour of 
St. Peter, the Abbot Benedict prepared for awisit to Rome 
so as to bring back an ab/hdance of sacred books, some 
Relics of the Blessed Martyrs, a Delineation of the Stories 
in the Canonical Scriptures, and, as on many previous 
occasions, the gifts'" of the world abroad ; but above all, 
teachers to instruct his people according to the Roman use 
in the order of chanting and ministration in the Church. 
Ceolfrid went with him wisliful to school himself in Rome 
in the duties of his degree. They acquainted themselves 
at Rome with the statutes of the Church and brought back 
John, of blessed memory, precentor of the Church in Rome 
and Abbot of St. Martin's, who taught us the rule of 
chanting both by his voice and from the musical score. 

“Now eight yeafs after^they began this monastery King 
Ecgfrid granted an estate that a monastery in honour of St. 
Paul might Ipe erected, which work was committed to 
.Ceolfrid.^ In the third yea^from the foundation he began 
to build the church of St. Paral. And Benedict hastene^lko 
Rome so. as to bring home the good things needed for tm' 
monasteries, and came home laden as always with,\reasures. 
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SyheH'he (Benedict) passed from death into life Ceolfrid 
unakrtook the oversight of the two monasteries ; he sent 
to lO^jne and obtaped from P&pe Sergius a letter of 
privilege, and he enriched them abundantly with such 
vessels as belong to the Ministry of the Church, and the 
collection of books brought from Rome he splendidly 
enlarged. Amongst otlier tilings, he caused three pandects 
to be inscribed, two for his monasteries in order that aJJ 
who wisl^ed might read any chapter of either Testament, 
while the third, when he was about to depart for Rome, he 
decided to present to St. Peter. . . . 

“When all things were ready he called together the 
brethren, and as soon as Mass had been sung he set fire to 
the incense and holding the censer took his stand on the 
steps from which he had been accustomed to read and gave 
the kiss to many. He went then to the oratory of St. 
Laurence in the dormitor}^ ancl going forth, he addressed 
them. And, having recited prayer on the shore, he 
ascended the vessel, the deacons beside him, one of them 
holding a golden cross which he had made, the others 
lighted candles. . . So he came to the^ity of Langres, and 
there, worn out, he was gathered to his fathers. And he 
left in his monasteries a band more than six hundred in 
number.” 

W, R. Lethaby : Italian y\rt and Bri/a n (The 

Anglo-Italian Review, 1918, Constable). 


HOW CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL WAS REBUILT 
AFTER THE FIRE OF 1174. 

From the Account of tSe Monli Gervase. 

T he House of God, hitherto delightful as a paradise of 
pleasures, was now made a despicable hea{f of a§hes . . . 
Th/J Brotherhood sought countul as to how the burnt,churclT 
t; light be repaired, but without success ; for the pillars were 
« exceedingly weakened by the heat of the fire and were 
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hardly able to stand, so that they frightened even the wisc^ 
out of their wits. French and English, artificers ji6re 
summoned but differed \n opinion. |3ome underto^ to 
repair the columns, some asserted that the whole church 
must be pulled down — this opinion, true as it was, excru-r 
ciated the monks with grief. 

However, amongst the other workmen there had come a 
certain William of Sens (a cathedral town in France), a man 
active and ready, and as a workman most skilfuj both in 
wood and in stone. Him they retained on account of his 
lively genius and good reputation. To him and the 
providence of God was the execution of the work com- 
mitted, and he, carefully surveying the burnt walls, did for 
some time conceal what he found necessary to be done ; 
but he went on preparing all things needful. When he 
found that the monks begin to be somewhat comforted, 
he ventured to confirm that rae pillars and all they supported 
must be destroyed. And/ now he addressed himself to 
the procuring of stones, he constructed ingenious machines, 
he delivered moulds for the shaping of stones to the cutters. 
The Choir thus confiemned was pulled down and nothing 
else was done this year. In the following year after the 
feast of St. Bertin (Sept, 5 th, 1175) before the winter he 
erected four pillars, two on each side, and after the winter 
two more were placed, so that on each side were three in 
order, upon wliich and upon the wall of the aisle's he formed 
seemly arches and a vault, three bays on each side. In the 
third year he placed two pillars on each side beyond the two 
extreme ones which he decorated with marble columns 
placed around them, bcca^usc at that place the Choir and 
(eastern) transepts were to meet. To which, having added 
the vault, he brought along the lower •triforium (or wall 
passage) Qver Vhich he added another passage and the upper 
windows and in the next giace three bays and the gmt 
vault, all which appeared to us incomparable and moK; 
worthy of praise, and we rejoiced and conceived gotrd hopes 
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^ 0 % the* end. Thus was the third year occupied and ilic 
begu'^iing of the fourth in the sum^jaer of which he erected 
ten pilkrs of which the two first were ornamented with 
marble to correspond with the other two principal ones. 
Upon these he placed the arches and vault, when suddenly 
the beams broke under l;iis feet and he fell to the gn^und 
with stones and timbers, from the height of the capitals of 
the upper vault, that is to say, fifty feet. Thus sorel)^ 
bruised he^was rendered helpless alike to himself and for the 
work, but no' other person was injured. Against the 
master only was tliis vengeance of God or spite of the Devil 
directed. 

The master, thus hurt, remained in his hed for some time 
under medical care in expectation of recovering, but was 
deceived in this hope. Never^ieless, as the winter ap- 
proached and it was necessary tJ finish the upper vault, he 
gave charge of the work to a certain ingenious and indus- 
trious monk (Gervase himself ?),Dut the master reclining in 
bed commanded all things that should be done in order and 
thus was completed the vault above^the four principal 
pillars ; in the keystone of this the (dioir and Transept seem 
to meet. Two hays on each side were formed before the 
winter when heavy rains stopped the work. In these 
operations the fourth year was occupied and the beginning 
of the fifth. • 

And the master perceiving that he derived no benefit 
from the physicians, gave up the work and returned to his 
home in France. And another succeeded him in charge of 
the work ; William by name, Ei/glish l5y nation, small in 
body, but in workmanship of many kinds acute and 

honest * ^ 

Cc)nclcns('j^l from Prof. R. Willis’s trans-^ 
lation of ije contemporary accounr*(i845). 
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• A DANISH LEGACY. 

I F you will search aro^ind any old church in the V^dc of 
Pickering in Yorkshire, you will find built into the walls 
pieces of beautifully carved crosses or stones of Celtic and 
Saxon designs, relics of the civilisation destroyed by the 
Danes. Over the church door at Kirkdale near to the 
famous cave that gave up to us the bones of mammoths, 
hyenas, tigers, and other extinct animals, and not far from 
St. Chad’s Monastery at Lastingham there is* a sundial 
bearing an Anglo-Saxon inscription which inns : — 

ORM GAMAL SUNA BOHTE SANCTUS GRE- 
GORIUS MINSTER THONNE HIT WES AEL 
TOBROCAN & TOFALAN & HE HIT LET MACAN 
NEWAN FROM GRU.NDE CHRISTE & SANCTUS 
GREGORIUS IN EApWARD DAGUM CYNING 
& IN TOSTI DAGu/d EORL & HAWARTH ME 
WROHTE & BRAND PRESBYTERS. 

Rendered into Modern English it reads : — “Orm, Gamal’s 
son, bought St. Gregory’s Minster (Church) when it was 
all broken and fallen, and caused it to be made anew from 
the ground for Christ and St. Gregory in the days of King 
Edward, and in the days of Earl Tosti, ^nd Hawarth 
wrought me and Brand, priests.” 

Near by on another dial we find : — OROLOGI VIA- 
TORUM LOTHAN ME WROHTE A “The traveller’s 
clock. Lothan mJde met. . .” It is left unfinished. 

Was Lothi^i in Tosti’s rebellion ancf perhaps killed, for 
^we kno\» that the murder i)f Gamal, Orm’s father, b’es at 
Tosti’^r charge ? ' 


5 ^^ 


H.H.P. 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

Order of HenRy III. in 1241 for New Works and 

• • 

Repairs. 

T he King to the Keepers of the Works at the Tower of 
London. We conuPnand you to repair the granary 
within the same tower, etc., and to cause all the leaden 
gutters of the great tower through wliich rain should fait 
from the Summit of the same tower to be carried down to 
the ground, so that the wall of the said tower which has 
been newly whitewashed, may be in no wise injured by the 
propping of rainwater, nor be easily weakened. And make 
on the same tower on the south side, at the top, deep alures 
(or projecting passages) of good and strong timber, 
entirely and well covered with Ipd, through which people 
may look evemunto the foot of lie same tower, and ascend, 
and better defend it, if need sh Wld be. And also white- 
wash the whole chapel of St. John the Evangelist in the 
same tower. And make in the same chapel three glass 
windows one to wit, on the north with a certain small 
figure of Mary holding her Child, another on the south side 
with the subject of the Trinity, and the third on the same 
south side with St. John the Apostle and Evangelist ; and 
paint the Cross and beam beyond (or over) the altar of the 
same chapel* well with good colours. And cause to be 
made and painted two fair images where they may be best 
and most decently made, one of St. Edward holding a ring 
and giving it to St. John the Evangelist. And whitewash 
all the old wall around our aforesaid ,Tower. Windsoj 
December loth. / 

FAim the Libratc Rolls printed by T. Hudson 
'Eurncr tn Dom,y/U Ardjitecture ling (ind, 1877). 
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WESTMINSTER PALACE. 

Order of Henry III. ijj 1244 for Building the Knights' 
Chamber. ^ 

T he King to his treasurer and Edward Fitz-Otho. We 
command you strictly enjoining, and even as you wish 
our love towards you to be continued, that you omit in no 
wise but that the chamber which we ordered to be made at 
Westminster, for the use of the knights, be finished on this 
side of Easter, even though it should be necessary to hire a 
thousand workmen a day for it ; and make the same chamber 
of two stories, and in the same manner without couples 
(that is, with a flat roof) as the privy-chamber of our great 
exchequer, and cover well the roof of the same chamber 
with lead ; so that the view of the windows of the great hall 
(of Westminster Palace) may not be disturbed. And make 
also in the upper floor tv^x) chimneys, and one chimney 
beneath. Also remove th( offices which are beside the hall 
aforesaid, and rebuild them between our same exchequer 
and the gateway. Woodstock, May 17th. 

From che Libratc Rolls printed by T, Hudson 
'rurnci in Domestic Architecture in lingland, 1877. 

KlNGkS MASON. 

A S to-day at a large country house we may find an estate 
carpenter and mason permanently engaged, so to the 
king's palace were attached a chief royal mason, carpenter, 
smith and painter, just as there were a chief buder and cook ; 
and these oflicers followed one another in unbroken 
succession. The office of royal mason existed as a sinecure 
almost until to-day. In the time of Charles the First it was 
still held by a working mason, Nicholas Stone, who was 
appointed in 1626 king's ma^on and architect, as Will Suthis 
iiad been. A century later the painter-architect, Kent, was 
appointed king's mason. Under the chief master-mason or 
carpenter a body of journeymen were permanently '^ngaged, 
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Dur ai' times of speciareffort they were ‘'pressed by royal 
warrant to work^t the king's wages," a custom which has 
not very long lapsed in the Royal Navy. At Westminster 
when any serious work of masonry was going forward, the 
master-mason was likely to be in daily contact with the king, 
and mention of exchanges of wine* between Henry III. and 
his master-mason suggests their intimate relations. John 
of Gloucester, indeed, was king of masonry in these realms 

W. R. Lkthaby : Westminster Abbey 
and its Craftsmen (Duckworth). 


THE LESSON OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

• 

A rt is man's thought expressed in his handwork. The 
course of art has left a great series of documents for the 
history of civilisation. Moreover, the quality, importance 
and number of monuments arc *ikely to vary according to 
the greatness of the periods in Y^liich they were produced. 
They are witnesses which cannot lie ; they arc, indeed, not 
so much records of the past as samples of actual history. 
Westminster Abbey is a great piece df the middle of the 
thirteenth century still projecting above the later strata of 
English life and effort. Periods of art arc those in which a 
process of development has been set up by which certain 
ideals have been followed for generations and centuries, so 
that possibilities of thought-expression have been con- 
tinuously explored and built up. In such great arts arc 
crystallised the aspiration and consciousness of an era of 
national life. 


W. R. I.ri iiAiiY ^ Mediat'al y\rt (Duckworih). 


* In the year 125^6 five casks oi wine were to have been n^urned to John ot 
GlouccsWr, mason, for the five which ihc iing took at Oxfc>r(T. We* know that 
John h<Q been cn/?agcd at WcH)dstock, and the record gives us a fascinaiin/^ glimpse* 
(jf the king drinking the mason’s wine, \\hirt*wc may suppose uas go<;d. 
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BRIDGE-BUILD'ING. 

TN the Middle Ages thf building of bridges was considered 
-I* a charitable deed, for travellers Were looked Upon as 
unfortunates deserving of pity. 

A religious order of Pontife brothers or makers of 
bridges (pons, a bridge) was founded and spread over the 
continent. Among other bridges they built the famous one 
?)ver the Rhone at Avignon, and several of their bridges are 
intact to this day. .. ' 

Though we had no branch of the Bridge Friars in Eng- 
land, there are many instances of this work being carried 
out by the pious, and the Clergy remitted penalties on their 
sins for such work. The Guild of the Holy Cross in 
Birmingham founded under Richard II., two centuries later, 
maintained and kept in ^^od reparation “two great stone 
bridges and divers foul aifd dangerous highways, whereof 
the town itself was not ab ie to maintain.*' 

There is always something very beautiful and fascinating 
about the shape of a simple and dignified bridge where the 
engineer or builder wished to span some difficult space and 
carried out his work with that economy of means demanded 
by his material and conditions. 

How different, alas, it often is with our modern bridges 
where either the local authority or the architect feels that he 
must put on architectural features to make it harmonise, as 
he says, with its surroundings. Perhaps our most glaring 
example of this is the Tower Bridge, a fine steel structure 
which was cased '^ith a mongrel Gothic stonework and is 
now a glaring example unfitaess and false construction. 
Compare this work with the Forth Bridge, with its glorious 
springing cantilevers spanring the great river mouth, and 
the bare honesty of its members which thrill one not’tnerely 
by their size, but by some touch of genius, nay, beauty, 
wliich the engineer has added to his work. 

- H.H.P. 
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LONDON BRIDGE. 

R egarding* the building of Ipndon Bridge, Stowe in 
his ^‘Survey of London,’’ writes : — 

“About the year 1176, the stone bridge over the river 
Thames at London was begun to be founded by the afore- 
said Peter of Colechurch, near the bridge of timber, but 
somewhar more to the West. The King assisted this work, 
a Cardinal then being Legate here, and Richard Archbishoff 
of Canterbury, gave one thousand marks towards the 
foundation. This work having been thirty-three years in 
building, was, in the year 1209 finished by the worthy 
Merchants of London, Serle Mercer, William Almaine 
and Benedict Botewrite, principal masters of that work ; 
for Peter of Colechurch died four years before it was 
finished and was buried in the /chapel built on the same 
bridge in the year 1205.” ^ 

It appears that these men, on tVe king’s recommendation 
entrusted the work to a Frenchman, Isembcrt, as is recorded 
in the following document : — 

“John, by the grace of God, king, etc., greeting. Con- 
sidering how the Lord in a short time has wrought in 
regard to the bridge of Saintes and Rochelle by the great 
care and pains of our faitliful, learned and worthy clerk 
Isembert, magter of the schools of Saintes, we, therefore, 
by the advice of your reverend father in Christ, Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and that of others, have desired, 
directed and enjoined him to use his best endeavours in 
building your bridge, for your benefit and that of the 
public : for we trust in the Lyrd that this bridge, so 
necessary for you and all who shall pass the same, will, 
through his industry and the -divine blessigg, soon be 

finished Witness myseli, etc., 18 April,* 1201.” 

^Entinck's History of London) 
This is the bridge jvhich, though many times repaired, lasted on 
'into the eigrhjecnth century. 
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•CLOPTON BRIDGE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

TUGH CLOPTO|s[ aforesayd made alsoe the great 
Jf^sumptuous bridge upon the A<on at the eastpende of 
the towne, which hath 14 great arches of stone and a long 
causey made of stone, lowe walled on each side, at the wc-Jt 
ende of the bridge. 

“Afor the tyme of Hugh Clopton there was but a poore 
bridge of tymber, and no causey to come to it ; whereby 
many poore folkes and other refused to come to Stratford 
when Avon was up, or cominge hither stood in jeopardye of 
lyfe.” Thus Leland* describes the bridge at Stratford-on- 
Avon which is still in use to-day. Elsewhere he tells us that 
this Hugh Clopton, who flourished in the fifteenth century, 
among other works “newly rcedified’' Trinity Chapel and 
“builded also by the Ncp:h syde of this chappell a praty 
House of Bricke and Tymbre, werein he lived in his latter 
dayes and dyed.” This fact is of interest to us as later on 
William Shakespeare purchased the house (then known as 
New Palace), and spent his last years there, after retiring 
from the stage. 


THE MASONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
TLLUSTRATIONS of building operations in the Middle 
-L Ages bring out the interest in the work, and the ignoring 
of architects’ plans. In the Manuscript Gallery at the 
British Museum such a picture appears by accident on the 
page shown of Lydgate’s “Metrical Life of St. Edmund, 
King and Martyr,” written on the occasion of the visit of 
f lenry VI. to Bury St. Eemunds (Harl. 2278). The picture 
shows masons in white smocks and gprons, some having 
black c^ps aiid one a wliit;^ coif. They are mixing mortar 
*'with.a wooden spade, cutting stone with an axe','* on a 
banker like a butcher’s block, lifting a column by a pulley 
and spoked axle guided by a man on a wattled hurdle 
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scaffo^cf stage, anothef man plasters an external face with a 
trowel. The kipg with his crown on inspects the com- 
pleted, and rising stfuctures (sonfb being wood framed), 
closely attended by two chief workmen also in white 
.garments, but of superior fashion and having ornamental 
belts. One of these, a wise-looking old person with a white 
beard, is^ evidently the head mason. There are no plans, 
and yet the King lifts his hands in astonished admiration. 
The MS. tells of the site : — ^ 

‘‘All the fieldis, sowyn rond a boute 
And lond arable, a full large space.” 

It then passes to the founding of the new town : — 

. “Also beside the Wellis as I fynde 
At his coming he bilt a roil ton 
Wliich stant ther yet for a manier mynde 
Ffor liis arryvaile, into tAs Region 
*Wliich*is this day, called Hundstantston.” 

A picture from Ely, now cxjiibited among the “Primi- 
tives” at the Royal Academy, shows St. Ethelrcda directing 
the building of the first church at Ely. All the masons have 
white aprons, the stones are wrought^with axes on blocks, 
one mason sets a stone with a square, another lays mortar 
with a trowel. Again the employer shows approval of the 
work, although as before there are no plans and no office, 
and in this case no chief master appears. 

* W. R. Lethaby : The Building Art : Theories and 
Discussions (“The Builder,’' November 2nd, 1923). 

A MEDI/EVAL CHURCH. 

W E entered the church through the south porch under a 
round-arched door carved very “riclily, and with a 
sculpture over the doorway ana under the arch, which, as 
far as I could see by the moon^ght, figured ^t. Michael and 
the Uragon. As I came into the rich gloom of the nave, J 
noticed for the first time that I had one of thosC white 
poppies in my h^nd ; I must have taken it out of die pot by 
the wii>Jpw as I passed out of Will Green’s house. 
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The nave was not very large, but It looked spacibus too 
it was somewhat old, but well built and handsome ; the roof 
of curved wooden rafters with great ^de-beams going from 
wall to wall. There was no light in it but that of the moon 
streaming through the windows, which were by no mean'- 
large, and were glazed with white frctvT)rk, with here and 
there a little figure in very deep rich colours. Two larger 
windows near the east end of each aisle had just been made 
s6 that the church grew lighter toward the east, and I could 
sec all the work on the great screen between the nave and 
chancel which glittered bright in new paint and gilding ; a 
candle glimmered in the loft above it, before the huge rood 
that filled up the whole space between the loft and the 
chanccl-arch. There was an altar at the cast end of each 
aisle, the one on the south side standing against the outside 
wall, the one on the nortlfagainst a traceried gaily-painted 
screen, for that aisle ran on along the chancck There were 
a few oak benches, near this second altar, seemingly just 
made, and well carved and moulded ; otherwise the floor 
of the nave which was paved with a quaint pavement of 
glazed tiles like the ciocks I had seen outside as to ware, was 
quite clear, and the shafts of the arches rose out of it white 
and beautiful under the moon as though out of a sea, dark 
but with gleams struck over it. 

The priest let me linger and look round, when he had 
crossed himself and given me the holy water ; and then I 
saw that the walls were figured all over with stories, a huge 
St. Christopher with his black beard looking like Will 
Green, being close to the porch by which we entered, and 
above the chancel arch thcTDoom of the Last Day, in which 
the painter had not spared cither kingsK)r bishops, and in 
which a jawycr with his b.ue coif was one of the- chief 
tigureain the group which the Devil was hauling off to 
hdl. . . . ^ 

* * + 4 : ;! 
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' For* some little time, although I had known that the 
daylight was grgwing and what was around me, 1 had 
scarce seen the thing:! I had before* noted so keenly ; but 
now in a flash I saw all the cast crimson with sunrise througli 
the white window on my right hand ; the richly carved 
stalls, and gilded screen work, the pictures on the walls, the 
lovchnessw of the faultless colour of the mosaic window 
lights, the altar and the red light over it looking strange i^ 
the dayhgljt, and the biers with the hidden dead men upon 
them that lay before the high altar. A great pain filled my 
heart at the sight of all that beauty, and withal 1 heard quick 
steps coming up the paved church-path to the porch, anti 
the loud whistle of a sweet old tune therewith ; then the 
footsteps stopped at the door ; 1 heard the latch rattle, and 
knew that Will (keen's hand wa^on the ring of it. Then 
T strovc.to rise up, but fell back again ; a white light, empty 
of all sights, broke upon me for a moment, and lo ! beholtl, 
I was lying in my familiar bccl^ the south-westerly gale 
rattling the Venetian blinds and making their hold-fasts 
squeak. 

I got up presently, and going to the^ window looked out 
on the winter morning ; the river was before me broad 
between outer bank and bank, but it was nearly dead ebb, 
and there was a wide space of mud on each side of the 
hurrying stream, driven on the faster as it seemed by the 
push of the south-west wind. On the other side of the 
water the few willow-trees left us by the Thames (ion- 
scrvancy looked doubtfully alive against the bleak sky and 
the row of wretched lookiiyg blue-slated houses, although, 
by the way, the latter were the backs ol^a sort of street of 
‘‘villas” and not a slum ; the roa^ in front of the house was 
sooty and muddy at once, and Jn the air was that sense of 
dirty discomfort which one ismever quit of in Tondon._^ 
The morning was harsh too and^though the wind wa* from 
the south-west it was as cold as a north wind ; , and yet 

* amidst i^all, I thought of the corner of the next bight of the 
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river which I could not quite see from where I was, but over 
which one can see clear of houses and into Richmond Park 
looking like the open country ; and ‘flirty as the river was, 
and harsh as was the January wind, they seemed to woo me 
toward the country side, where away from the miseries al 
the “Great Wen” I might of my Qwn will carry on a day- 
dream of the friends I had made in the dream of the night 
^nd against my will. But as I turned away shivering and 
down-hearted, on a sudden came the frightful noise of the 
“hooters,” one after the other, that call the workmen to the 
factories, this one the after-breakfast one, more by token. 
So I grinned surlily, and dressed and got ready for my day’s 
“work” as I call it, but which many a man besides John 
Ruskin (though not many in his position) would call “play.” 

WiLLiAi^ Morris : A Dream of John Ball (Long- 
mans, Gften). By permission of the Trustees. 


HOW A WORLD’S MASTERPIECE WAS ORDERED. 
^HE sumptuous monument of the Earl in the Beauchamp 
-L Chapel at Warwick consists of a Purbcck marble tomb 
adorned with gilt-lattcn weepers with enamelled scutcheons 
of their arms, with figures of angels between,' surmounted 
by a gilt-latten effigy of the Earl lumself within a hearse of 
the same metal with enamelled scutcheons on the ends of 
the horizontal bars ; there are similar bars set up at the four 
corners of the tonib. 

Tlie marble tomb was ^contracted for in May, 1457, hy 
John Bourdc of Corfe Castle, marbler, vJho undertook to do 
all the work and workmanship about the same tomb, 
“accOi.ding to a portraiture delivered him,” together with 
its step, and to convey it to Warwick and set it up there, for 
£45- 
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The? fourteen gilt-latten ‘‘images embossed of Lords and 
Ladyes in diverg vestures, called Weepers, to stand in 
housings made aboilt the tomb,’* and the intermediate 
eighteen lesser images of angels, were undertaken by a 
■sovenant dated 14th March, 145 1-2 by William Austen, 
citizen and founder of London, at a cost of i3/4d. for every 
weeper ajid 5/- for every angel. He also undertook to 
make the hearse above and about the principal image at 10^ 
a lb., and fpr the “setting” of the said images and hearse was 
to have £1% i^s. 8d. The fourteen gilded and enamelled 
scutcheons to be set under the weepers were made by 
Bartholomew Lambespring, Dutchman and goldsmith of 
London, for 15/- each, or £10 los. od. in all. The great 
image of the Earl was the work of William Austen, who 
covenanted on i ith February, 14.^)- 50 “to cast and make an 
image 0/ a man armed, of fine lattcn, garnished with certain 
ornaments, viz*., with sword and dagger, with a Garter, with 
a helme and crest under his hc<id, and at his feet a bear 
muzzled and a griffin, perfectly made of the finest latten 
according to patterns,” at a total cost, including its carriage 
to Warwick and laying on the tomB, of £10, Further 
contracts provided for the honing, polishing, and making 
ready for gilding of the said image, for ^23, and of similar 
work upon the thirty-two images about the tomb for £10, 
The executors were to find all the gold for gilding, which 
was to cost, for the smaller figures £5 1 8s. 4d., and for the 
great image of the Earl £c)^ is. 8d. 

The large latten plate “under the image that shall lie on 
the same tomb and two long narrow plates to go round 
about the stone to contain all such scripttire of declaration” 
as the executors may devise, tog/ther with “an hearse to be 
dressed and set upen the said stpne over the image, to bearc 
a CO varying to be ordeyned,’ made “after *an hearse of 
timber, which the executors ^lall make for a pattern, 
having “in ten panells of the latten hearse in the njost finest 
and fairest wise ten scutcheons of arms such as the executors 
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will devise/’ were undertaken by covenant dated 13th June 
1454 by John Essex marbler of London, William Austen 
founder of London, and Thomas Sl!evyns coppers-mith of 
London, including the making, finishing, gilding, laying 
and fastening, for £ 12 ^. The total cost of this most 
sumptuous monument, which is not only quite perfect, but 
the finest of its kind in England, was therefore to be 
/'412 14s. 8d. 

From the Preface to the Pageant of the P^rth^ Life and 
Death of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, K.G. 
(1389-1459), edited by the Viscount Dillon, C.H., and 
the late Sir William St. John Hope (Longmans Green) 


AN ARCHITECT QP THE MIDDLE AGES IN 
ABERDEEN. 

M ay 4th, 1484 Master John Gray, mason, was received 
by the aldermen, baillies, council, and community of 
Aberdeen as master of the work in the building of St. 
Nicholas Church ; ^ who has taken upon him to be con- 
tinually labouring and diligent for the upbringing of the 
said work, both in labouring of his own person, devising, 
besceing, and overseeing of other masons and workmen 
that shall be under him, for all the days of his life. For the 
which thing to be done he has given the grca,t- bodily oath. 
And the said master of work shall labour himself and see 
that other workmen under him labour daily and continually 
and for the which labours and service to be done by the said 
master of work, the said aldermen, baillies, council, and 
community have promiscfi to give yearly to the said master 
of work for his fee twenty pounds, and give marks as a 
present, for all expenses, a>\d during all the days he has to 
, Uve, until the said work be complete to be paid to ‘him at 
four ferms of the year, proportionally as he and they shall 
accord b^est thereupon. 

Aberdeen Records. 
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THE CHOik STALLS AT AMIENS. 

W HATEVER you wish to see^ or are forced to leave 
urtseen, at Amiens, if the overwhelming responsibilities 
of your existence, and the inevitable necessities of precipitate 
locomotion in their fulfilment, have left you so much as one 
quarter of an hour, not out of breath — for the contemplation 
of the capital of Picardy, give it wholly to the cathedral 
choir. Aisles and porches, lancet windows and roses, yuvi 
can see ekewjiere as well as here — but such carpenter’s 
work, you cannot. It is late — fully developed flamhc'iyant 
just past the fifteenth century — :md has some Flemish 
stolidity mixed with the playing French fire of it ; but wood- 
carving was the Picard’s joy from his youth up, and, so far 
as I know, there is nothing else so beautiful cut out of the 
goodly trees of the world. f 

Swce?t and young-grained wood it is : oJk, trained and 
chosen for such work, sound now as four hundred years 
since. Under the carver’s hand it seems to cut like clay, 
to fold like silk, to grow like living branches, to leap like 
living (lame. Canopy crowning canqny, pinnacle piercing 
pinnacle — it shoots and wreathes itsdf into an enchanted 
glade, inextricable, imperishable, fuller of leafage than any 
forest, and fuller of story than any book. 

Note. — Arnold Boulin, master-joiner (tnenuisier) at 
Amiens, sol’uited the enterprise, and obtained it in the first 
months of the year 1508. A contract was drawn and an 
agreement made with him for the construction of one 
hundred and twenty stalls with historical subjects, high 
backings, crownings, and pyramidal canopies. It was 
agreed that the principal executor should have seven sous 
of Tournay ( a little less than tl/c sou of France) a day, for 
himself and his apprentice (thitc pence a day^thc two— say 
a shilling a week the master, and sixpence a week the man), 
and for" the superintendence 'if the whole work Iwclve 
crowns a year, al; the rate of twenty-four sous the crown ; 
(i.e., ^’cjve sliillings a year). The salar)^ of the simple 
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wctrkman was only to be three sous a day. For the sculp- 
tures and histories of the seats, the bargain was made 
separately with Antoine Avernier, imi^ge-cutter, residing at 
Amiens, at the rate of thirty-two sous (sixteen pence) the 
piece. Most of the wood came from Clermont cn Beau- 
voisis, near Amiens ; the finest for the bas-reliefs, from 
Holland, by St. Valery and Abbeville. The. Chapter 
a^npointed four of its own members to superintend the work: 
Jean Dumas, Jean Fabres, Pierre Vuaille, and J,ean Leng- 
lach^, to whom my authors (canons both) attribute the 
choice of subjects, the placing of them, and the initiation of 
the workmen “au sens veritable et plus elcve de la Bible ou 
des legendes, et portant quelque fois le simple savoir-faire 
de Pouvrier jusqu’ k la hauteur du g^nie du theologien.’’ 
Without pretending to apportion the credit of savoir-faire 
and theology in the business, we have only to observe that 
the whole company, master, apprentices, workmen, image- 
cutter, and four canons, got well into traces, and set to 
work on the 3rd of July, 1508, in the great hall of the 
evechc, which was to be the workshop and studio during 
the whole time of me business. In the following year, 
another menuisier, Alexander Huet, was associated with the 
body, to carry on the stalls on the right hand of the choir, 
while Arnold Boulin went on with those on the left. 
Arnold, leaving liis new associate in command for a time, 
went to Beauvais and St. Riquier, to see the woodwork 
there ; and in July, 1 5 ii, both the masters went to Rouen 
together, “pour 6tudier Ics chaires de la cathedrale.'’ The 
year before, also, two Franciscans, monks of Abbeville, 
“expert and renowned in working in wood,’' had been 
called by the Amiens chapt-^^r to give their opinion on tilings 
in progress, and had each twenty sous for his opinion, and 
jtravelhng expenses. 

In ’1516, another and ai\ important name appears on the 
accounts^ that of Jean Trupin, “a simple workman at the 
wages of three sous a day,” but doubtiess a good and 
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spirit(icl* carver, whose true portrait it is without doubt, and 
by his own hand, that forms the elbow rest of the 85 th stall 
(right hand, nearest lipse), beneath which is cut his name 
JHAN TRUPIN, and again under the 92nd stall, with the 
added wish, “Jan Trupin, God take care of thee” (D/eu te 
Pour me). 

The entire work was ended on St. Jolin’s day, 1522, 
without (so far as we hear), any manner of intcrruptioi^y 
dissensior^ death, dishonesty, or incapacity, among its 
fellow workmen, master or servant. And the accounts 
being audited by four members of the Chapter, it was found 
that the total expense was 9,488 livres, ii sous, and 5 obols 
(decimes), or 474 napoleons, 1 1 sous, 3 decimes of modern 
French money, or roughly four hundred sterling Fnglish 
pounds. For which sum, you^ perceive, a company of 
probacy six or eight good workmen, old and young, had 
been kept merry and busy for fourteen years, and this that 
you see — left for substantial resell t and gift to you. 

I have not examined the carvings so as to assign, with 
any decision, the several masters' work ; but in general the 
flower and leaf design in the traced^ will be by the two 
head menuisiers, and their apprentices ; the elaborate 
Scripture liistorics by Avernier, with variously completing 
incidental grotesque by Trupin ; and tjic joining and fitting 
by the common workmen. No nails are used — all is 
morticed, and so beautifully that the joints have not m(')vcd 
to this day, and are still almost imperceptible. The four 
terminal pyramids “you might take for giant pines for- 
gotten for six centuries on the soil where the church was 
built; they might be looked on at first*as a wild luxury of 
sculpture and hollow tracericy-but examined in analysis 
they are marvels •of order a^d system in construction, 
uniting all the lightness, strength and gract of the most 
renowned spires in the last epoch of the Middle A^^cs.” 

Tlie above particulars are^all extracted — yr simply 
translated, out oF the excellent description of the ^'Stalks et 
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les Uotures du Choeur'' of the Cathedral of Amiens, by'MM. 
les Chanoines Jourdain et Duval (Amii?ns, Vv. Alfred 
Caron, 1867). The accompanying lithographic outlines 
are exceedingly good, and the reader will find the entire 
series of subjects indicated with precision and brevity, both 
for the woodwork and the external veil of the choir, of 
which I have no room to speak in this traveller’s summary. 

John Ruskin : 7he Bible of Amiens 

(George Allen & Un^Yin). 


KING’S COLLEGE WINDOWS. 

From p. 40 of Kin^s College Chapel, by T. J. P. Carter, 
1867. Contract (A.D. 1526) of four London glaziers 
with the College Authorities. 

^T^IIE said glasyiers shalle at their own propre costes and 
charges well, surely, cleikly,workmanly, substauncyally, 
curyously, and sufficiently glasc and sett up, or cause to be 
glased and sett up eightene wyndowes of the upper story of 
the great churchc within the kynge’s college of Cambridge, 
whereof thewyndowe in the este end of the seid churche to 
be oon, and the wyndowe in the west ende of the same 
churchc to be another ; and so scryally* the resydue with 
good, clcnc, sure and perfyte glassc and oryentj; colors and 
imagery of the story of the olde lawe and of the newc lawe 
after the forme, maner, goodness, curiosytic, and clcnelyness 
in every poynt of the glass wyndowes of the kynge’s newe 
chapcll at Westmynster ; and also accordingly and after 
such manner as ooh Barnard Flower glasyer, late deceased, 
by indenture stode boundc'^o doo : that is to sey, six of the 
seid windowes to be clercly ^ette up andTynyshed after the 
forme aforcseid within twelve moncths next ensuyng after 
the da'tc of these presentes, and that the seid Galyon, 
Richard, Thomas Revc and James Nycholsoh shall surely 

* Scriatjm. | Brilliant. 
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bynde all the seid wynaowes witn aou Die Doncis of leadcfor 
defence of great* wyndes and outragious wetheringcs . . . 
The aforeseid shall nave for the i^asse, worlcmanship and 
setting up every foot of the seid glasse by them to be 
•provided, wrought, and sette up after the form abovescid 
eightene pence sterlingej. 

. G. G. CouLTON : Social Life in Britain from the 
Conquest to the Keformation (Cambridge Prc^. 

tUZABETIIAN TIMBER HOUSES. 

O UR workmen are grown generally to such an excellency 
of device in the frames now made that they far surpass 
the finest of the old. And such is their husbandry in 
dealing with their timber, that the same stuff which in time 
past was rejected as crooked, u'€[')rofi table, and of no use 
but for#the fire, doth now come in the front and best part of 
the work (that is as curved braces). Whereby the common 
saying is likewise in these da\« verified in our mansion 
houses, which erst was said only of the timber for ships, 
that ‘hio oak can grow so crooked but it falleth out to some 
use” and that necessary to the navy f . . 

Of all oak growing in b’ngland the park oak is the softest 
and far more spalt and brittle than the hedge oak. And of 
all in Essex, that growing in Bardfield Park is the finest for 
Joiners’ cra^t ; for oftentimes have I seen of their work 
made of that oak as fine and fair as most of the wainscot 
that is brought hither out (T Denmark : for our wainscot 
is not made in England. Nevertheless, in building, so will 
the hedge as the park oak go all one way, and never so much 
hath been spent in a hundred years before as in ten years of 
our time ; for everyman almiyt is a builder, and he that 
hath bought any ^mall parce/of ground, be it never so 
little, will not be quiet till he have pulled *down the ol,d 
house (if any were there standing) and set up a new after his 
own device! ’ But whereunto will all this curiosity come ? 

William H arr ison : A Description of Lngland (1580). 
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A CARPENTER ARCHITECT. 

G eorge KEMP, the architect of ^he Gcott Monument 
at Edinburgh, was but a village carpenter, and ^o was 
much objected to by his superiors, who desired that some 
professional of eminence should be employed, and not a 
common man of great ability, whose work and powers were 
much above their mental range. Kemp was a composer 
only of the “inferior class,” and yet his composition is 
superior in every quality, excepting expensivenrss, to the 
memorial in Hyde Park. 

John T. Emmett : Six Essays 
(1891, Privately Printed). 


A MASON ARCHITECT. 

T he Parish Church oCMousta, in the island of Malta 
is a remarkable instance of a building erected in the 
same manner and according to the exact principles which 
covered Europe with beautiful edifices during the Middle 
Ages. The real architect of the building was the village 
mason, Angelo Gatt. Like a master mason in the Middle 
Ages, or those men who build the most exquisite tombs or 
temples in India at the present day, he can neither read nor 
write nor draw. But following his own ^constructive 
instincts, and the dictates of commonsense, he has success- 
fully carried out every part of the building. It was he who 
insisted on erecting the dome * without scaffolding, and 
showed how it could be done by simply notching each 
course on to the one b.^low it. With true mediaeval 
enthusiasm, he was content ;o devote hk whole time to the 
erection of this great edifice, receiving only fifteen pence a 
clay fo.: twenty years. ^ 

, James Fergusson : History of Moaern Architecture . 

* The Dome is onc-tbird greater than that of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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WORK AND CREATIVE POETRY. 

I N classic anci m|di2eval times, and even now where 
architectural beauty most abounds, the builders always 
have been workmen, paid in wages or by salary, living at 
their work, and taldng constant interest in it ; knowing 
little else perhaps, hut knowing their own workman’s 
practice well. They used a popular artistic language, and 
expressed their thoughts and feelings with the habitual 
amplitudes and ease of perfect culture. Such artistic skill 
was universal. Workmen of all trades were from their 
cliildhood educated by their work ; their thougdits were 
always passing into handicraft, and so expression came 
unconsciously. The upper classes naturally learnt the 
language of the populace, the universal rule. 

Expression, verbal or artistic, fias its origin in individual 
requirc*mcnt and custom formulates it ; general use begets 
facility of utterance, and then felicity of thought ; and thus 
alike in literature and art, creatiVc poetry proceeds. 'Ihus 
in all ages art has been the heritage and honour of the 
working men before all ranks and cljsses of society ; and 
when these men again are free to work with artisan intelli- 
gence their best and most refined intellects will rise to 
observation, and be recognised by all men. 

John T. Kmmrtt ; .V/.v ] assays 
(1891 Privately Printed). 


IMITATION GOTHIC. 

Y OU must feel the beauty of great ar<*hitecturc if you are 
to see the dreariness of sh^m arcliitccture. You must 
feel the beauty o^ Chartres if you are going to sec the 
dreariness of Worcester. If you do not scefthe beauty of 
the real thing, you camiot see the dullness of the slmm. I 
like to tell people this in the hc^e that I may aro^ise a con- 
viction of sin in* them. And, if once they grasp the fact 
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f . . 

th^ft if you imitate anything you will fail to imitate tnc art in 
it, they will grasp also the great trijith t,hat any kind of 
architecture will go witH real Gothic — except sham Gothic. 
It is a curious paradox that, in the effort to make our 
churches congruous, we have produced the one style that ' 
will not go with any style — that is, imitative Gothic. All 
styles that are genuine will go together. . . . , There is 
curious proof of this in a tomb in York Minster — T think it 
is the tomb of Archbishop Gray— early Gothic, about 1220. 
It is a very charming tomb, and the hnials at the top of it 
had been damaged; so, about 1820, an Italian sculptor 
finished the hnials in stucco. ^h)u would not expect this 
to succeed, but it does. The man did not care a scrap about 
Gothic or any style, but he thought it a beautiful tomb ; and 
he made a design of his ( wn to finish it ; and the effect is 
charming. I le was an original artist ; he had no purpose 
of imitation, but he had an inspiration how to mend the 
tcjmb ; and it is the mostisucccssful piece of restoration I 
have ever seen because it bears no possible resemblance to 
the original. . . . 

' I 

\ do not care what vulgarity is produced — 1 go as far as 
that — frank vulgarity would be better than mere imitation. 
If it produced vulgarities instead of gentilities —and I think 
vulgarities better than gentilities — it would be leading 
somewhere, whereas the imitation of Gothic le ids nowhere, 
it cuts the architect off from the whole of that future which 
he might enter into. 

Our modern Gothic reminds me of the genteel manners 
of people out to tc\i and uneasy because they do not know 
how to hold their teacups, it is more Gothic than real 
Gothic; just as people who arc noi qiutc sure of their 
aitches put thtm in where they arc not wanted. Th^t kind 
of gentility 1 contend is worse than frank vulgarity, and I 
would rather have the vulgarity of churches in Italy — I go 
as far as that — than our sham Goth c in England. That 
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•vulgarity is not supf)fcssccl — anybody can sec how blati^nt 
it is. Nobody can pretend it is not as bad as it can be. It 
is mucl:^ harder to coiKxrt people ftom gentility than from 
vulgarity because they tliink it is the right thing ; 1 know 
Jt is very diflkult to convert people from sham Clot hie. 

A. Glutton Brock : y\ Pjper read at the Porty-fifib 
Annual We^mg of the Society for the Protdtwn 
.■hhient B/a/diagf 

% 

WORKSHOP MEIMORTFS OP A AK)Dh:RN MASON. 

W ORKINCt upon stonework is exceedingly iiuerest- 
ing, absorbing the whole of one’s attention, 
especially to a young inexperienced mason ; it is so easy to 
cut away something which should^Jiave remained on. 'Hie 
shop foreman, of course, keeps a watchful eve upon it 
during its progress, occasionally walking in aiul out 
between the bankers and givii^ hints when necessary. 
Take, as an example, an important part of an arch, ktiown 
to the mason as a “groined springer,” a simple- looking 
object when completed, but rccjuiring-«farc in setting it out, 
and cutting the various shapes froin sheets of zinc, dhe 
usual procedure is to set out the arch to its actual full size, 
in plan, section and elevation, on a large setting-out board. 
The foreman, or setter-out, then la\s his sheet of zinc upon 
the board, ref)roduces the lines upon the zinc, cuts the 
various pieces to the required shape, and marks them thus, 
“bottom bed mould,” “top bed,” “face mould,” “section 
or joint mould,” etc., etc. Mouldings — deeply hollowed 
and undercut — can only be fashioned Iw the exercise of 
much care. To execute somc^ of these mouldings, it 
becomes necessary fc) forgw a sy^ccial tool ; and when one 
has learned to make and temper a chisel fronf an old steel 
file he has acquired a useful wrinkle. A block of sUiiie ol 
suitable dimensions is then sclcl^cd and placed i^pon the 
mason’s banker. The mason, with a few taps of his hammer 
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finding it to be free from flaws, proceeds to {Prepare a 
perfectly true surface which eventually bepomes the bottom 
bed of his job. Theii, in like manner, he will ^prepare 
another surface upon wliich he will lay the zinc “face 
mould” or template — as it is sometimes called — tliis will 
give him the main outline of his “groined springer.” 
When this is cut in deep enough, a smaller mould is applied 
’^ich will indicate the form, or outline, of another arch, it 
will also indicate the radiating line, which must be perfectly 
true, as it ultimately becomes one of the joints* or beds, of 
the arch stones (voussoirs). On tliis bed the mason will 
mark out the outline of the mouldings— if the arches arc to 
have moulding. All this work will keep the mason bury 
for several days, or weeks, according to the texture of the 
stone. When this springer is ready to be turned off the 
banker it will be seen to give small portions of several 
arches or ribs, the line of which will be very thin at the 
springing level, l)ut wilU'grow bolder and expand as the 
arch rises higher, until it reaches its climax and intersects 
with other ribs at the apex. 

The casual visitoi*tO the Abbey of Westminster may look 
up to the stone ceiling of nave and transept with wonder 
and admiration, with little thought of the mason who 
wrought the first stone with mixed feelings of fear and 
delight ; fear that he might make a hilse slip with his chisel 
and delight to find his work has passed the firfal test. 

From the Journal of the Clerks 

of Works Association^ Mar., 1925. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE FUTURE. 

I F ever we are to have a f(me of architecture again, it must 
be founded on a love for the citv, a worship of home and 
natiexa. No planting down of a few costly buildings, 
ruling some straight stiliets, provision of fountains, or 
setting up a number of stone and bronze dolls, is enough 
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* witho^it* the enthusfcsm for corporate life and comm/-)!! 
ceremonial. Every noble city has been a crystallisation of 
the coritentment, price and order *of the community. A 
period a( architecture is the time of a flowing tide. 

If the municipalities would spend less on “art,” and more 
on requiring fine quality.in all ordinary forms of workman- 
ship the ' situation would soon be improved. Cleaner 
streets anl tidier railway stations would be better than all 
the knowlcci^ of all styles. 7\n endeavour to better the 
city in inducing civic patriotism would be sure in due time 
to bring a fit method of expression. When we see how 
powerful is an idea — the cause, order, form- — to boys, it 
does seem possible that men too may organise themselves 
into lovers of the city, seekers after discipline. . . . 

Through the ages when architecture was a direct and 
developing att, architects were masters of building, 
engineers, masons and carpenters, in immediate contact with 
materials. Experiment must be brought back once more 
as the centre of architeaure, and architects must be trained 
as engineers are trained. It cannot h".^gcnius that is lacking 
to us. An age that can produce^^atts’ Physical linergy, 
Madox Brown’s Manchester pi^ntings, and the P'orth 
Bridge, should be able to product anything — anything that 
is, except the Tower Bridge as well. 

* W. R. Llthauy : Archtteciurc . Home 

Hmversity Library (Williams & Norgatc). 

THE SOUL OF citif:s. 

I N the history of an ancient town wc •march at the very 
end of a long processiem, the rearguard of our ancestry, 
the vanguard of our successors. Yes, while the present 
is ours wc must learn to look upon the futurc'as more than 
ever ours too. Our descendants will profit by ou.> fore- 
thought or siiffer from our neglict, judging us as, we judge 
the earlier figures on the vanished pageant of urban life. 
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Wliat better work can we achieve thanfcake their path more * 
easy, their homes more intimate, their ^ub|ic buildings more 
noble, their gardens mdre green — in'^a word, that ^he city 
they inherit from us shall be more honourable, st?(xtcly and 
true. Of all earthly ideals that of the perfect city is the most 
romantic and inspiring, for it comprises the happiness of 
our race and the welfare of those who follow. The 
youngest, those nearest to ourselves, shall be the first to 
reap the harvest. 

. . . . On either side the street 

Which was exceeding fair and wide 
Sweet mansions there mine eyes did meet, 

Green trees the shaded doors did hide. 

My chiefest joys 
Were girls and boys. 

That in those streets still up and down do play 
Which crowned the town with constant holiday. 

The Earl of Crawford : The Soul of Cities (Bulletin 
of the John Rylands’ Library, Vol. 9, No. i, Jan. 1925) 
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TtjTHERE now are the wise one’s, Wcland's 
bones, 

The worker in gold once greatest in glory ? 

I ask where the bones of Weland arc buried ; 
For never any that on earth liveth 
May lose any virtue lent him by Christ ; 

Nor may one poor wretch be robbed with more 
ease 

Of his soul’s virtue, than .tiay the sun 
Be swung from his path or the swift heavens 
Moved from their courses by the might of a man . 
Who now IS aware of wise Weland’s bones, 

In what barrow lying th(^' Utter the ground ? 


From the Lays of Boethius, translated by W. }. 
Sedgefikld : Kin^ Alfred* s ^yersion of the Consolations 
of hoethius (^‘ilford Press 1900). 
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CAST IRON.r 

T he art of iron founyLling intet^steJ me because it is 
one of our vastest resources, national in its imn; 'rtance ; 
and on the other hand, degraded and scorneci, it has , 
become a commonplace of cant to decry it ; until for the 
most part, it has become worthy of the disdain. But art 
is universal ; to give up one corner of the field is ro destroy 
the fair harvest ; it is art which plaits the sm V finial on 
the wheat stacks of the homestead as well<is points the 
proudest steeple in the city. All materials arc alike, if not 
equally, vehicles for the expression of art ; each one of 
which can give us something simple and alone, something 
without which the world suffers lack. 

The easy contempt we feel for iron is the direct result of 
our unworthy treatment of it. Yet sentimentaUy — and 
all art has to find out the intrinsic sentiment of phenomena 
and so interpret them in an exalted form — there is a certain 
mysterious appeal in iron. Iron stands for strength, 
simplicity, even seventy, and, on its sinister side, for cruelty 
and terror. In the otbv apportionment of the seven metals 
to the seven planets iron belonged to Mars, as gold to the 
sun and silver to the mo )n. Chaucer rears his temple of 
Mars on iron pillars of the diameter of a barrel and polished. 

‘‘Every pillar the temple to sustain 
Was ton-great, of iron bright and shene. 

There saw I first the dark imagining 
Of felonic, and all the compassing.’’ 

Dante, too, builds of it, . . . “the moats profound. 
That circumvallate that disconsolate city.” We are not 
conscious of any mean reflection or association, but rather 
an expiration of the imagination, when, in the curious myth 
of Mahomet’s coffin, we arc told that it was of iron, sus- 
tained in the air by the equal attraction of the walls, ceiling, 
and floor, wliich were of lodestone : or in another eastern 
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tale, City of itass/’ where it says that aii inscrihcd 
tablet of iron o/ Ctina was suspended in front of the 
“Terrible Tomb.” In the image* interpreted by Daniel, 
iron staWls for power. “Strong as iron, forasmuch as 
iron breaketh in pieces and subducth all things.” When in 
the fourth century a great Indian Raja set up the pillar of 
Delhi at, the true centre of the round world, to com- 
memorate^ as the inscription reads, having “obtained with 
his own a^.n an undivided sovereignty over the earth,” a 
great shaft of iron was made which, still undecayed, forms 
one of the oldest of Indian records. The iron crown of 
T.ombardy, or the cross of Germany, are further instances 
m wliich the mere name of the metal lends a mysterious and 
moving import of invincible sternness. 

W. R. Llthady : Casi^ron and J/s 'Vnatment (Journal 
yf the Society of Arts, Feb. 14th, 1890. Bell). 


A CLOCK-MAKSR. 

N OV. 27, 1713. Mr. Thomps^ (jf I.ondon, one of the 
most eminent persons for nuking clocks and watclics 
that have been produced in thJ last age, died last week. 
Indeed he was the most skillfull person at his art in the whole 
world, and first of all brought watches to anything o( per- 
fection. lie was originally a blacksmith, but a gentleman 
employing him to mend his clock, he did it extrordinarily 
well and told the gentleman that he believed he could make 
such another himself. Accordingly he did so, and this was 
his first beginning, he lived then in Buckinghamshire. I le 
afterwards got a 'great name, lived in I.ondon, was ac- 
quainted with the famous Dr, 1 looke, grew tich, and lived 
to a great a^ge. He had a strange working head, a»d was 
well seen in mathematics. , 

Diaries of Thomas I learnc 
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THE PROUD SMT TI. 


T he smith ^>vas a subtil sare 

For full well could he work with firer 
What men of him would desire, 

I tell you truth by my fay. 


He could work well with a mall 
Many manner of metal. 

Himself master did he call, 
Withouten any peer. 


Much boast ’gan he blow 
And said he had no fellow 
That could work worth a straw 
To him, far nor near ! 


He called himself the King, 

Without any lying, 

Of all manner of cunning 
Certainly and clear. 

“For I am mastdr of all 

That smiteth witn hammer or mall, 

And so may thou me call, 

I tell thee verily. . . 

“1 saw him never with mine eye 
That could work like I, 

1 tell thee full truly. 

By night nor by day.” 

From “The Smith and his ' Dame”- sometimes 
ascribed to Lydgate. Slightly modernised from text 
in Hazlitt’s Harly Popular Poetry, 
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WINTER EMPLOYMENTS. 

W OLVEREL;\mI|TON is a very ancient town, situate 
ori an liill, which is very wtli paved and inhahited. 
Here trade of lock-making is carried on to gieat 
perfection ; as also is every other manufacture in brass and 
iron ; and the goods are exported all over Europe. . . . 
The masket for iron-work is held weekly. Some of it is 
made in'^he town; but the cliief part is brought to the 
market b^L'd^c farmers for several miles round it; for in 
this country every farm has one forge or more ; so that 
the farmers carry on two very different businesses ; work- 
ing at their forges as smiths, when they are not employed 
In the fields as farmers : and all their work they bring to 
market, where the great tradesmen buy it up, and send it 
to London. Dani/l Df.I'Oi: : A Tour through /he 

, whole Ishmd of Great (i 724). 

A WORKINCi ENGINEER. 

O LD EDW'ARD PliASE’’ as his friends familiarly 
called him, told me the story of liis bargain with 
George Stephenson for the enginec*'kig ot the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway. 1 le said he^ad many interviews with 
“George” and bad said, “NowVGeorgc, do thee think it 
well over, and let me know \^hat thee can oversee and 
complete this work for Parliament for. We do not want 
thee to lose &y it, remember ; but thou must not forget that 
if thou succeed it will be the making of thee Cieori'c, and 
thou must be moderate.” 

Thus, one night, George came to my house and 1 sent 
him out some bread and cheese and beer into the kitchen, 
and then we had our conversation. George said he thought 
he could do it fombout ^'8o and day-wages, and I accepted 
his proposal ; “and thee cannot fail to obi^rve, Eklward 
Watkin, that no such work has been done since” ("ilic litre 
and branches were, 1 think, twlrnty-hvc miles lopg) “for a 
hundred times the money.” Sir Edward Watkin’s Memory of 
' a Conversation with Udward Tease . 
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yoii can allege, that can possibly iruducf me to bclieVe what 
you affirm.” I answered : ‘'I will gi[re your excellency a 
reason so satisfactory, that you will be able to conceive the 
full force of it.” 1 thereupon began in these^ terms : 
“You know, my lord, that the nature of fire is to fly up- 
wards ; I therefore assure you that the head of Medusa will 
come out perfectly well. But as it is not the property of 
fire to descend, and it is necessary to force it dowasix cubits 
by art, hence I affirm that it is impossible jba:L yon foot 
should ever come out ; but it will be an easy matter for me 
to make a new one. The duke thereupon said : “Why did 
you not think of contriving to make that foot come out as 
well as the head ? ” — “I must, then,” answered I, “have 
made the furnace much bigger, to be able to cast a piece of 
brass as thick as my leg, knd with that weight of hot metal 
I should have made it come out by force ; wher(:;is, my 
brass, wliich goes down to the feet six cubits, as 1 mentioned 
before, is not above two inches thick. Therefore, it was 
not worth your notice, for it can soon be rectified ; but 
when my mould is something more than half full, I have 
good hopes that fromtlnit half upwards, the fire mounting, 
by its natural properly, \ie heads of Perseus and Medusa 
will come out admirably ;pnd this you may depend upon.” 
When I had laid before the duke all these reasons, with 
many more, wliich 1 for the sake of brevity omit, he shook 
his head, and departed. 

I now took courage, resolving to depend on myself, and 
banished all those thoughts wliich Bom time to time 
occasioned me great inquietude, and made me sorely repent 
my ever having quitted France, with a view of assisting six 
poor nieces at Florence ; which good intention proved the 
source and origin of all the misfortunes that afterwards 
befell me. I towever, I still flattered myself that if I could 
but finish my statue of Pe^rseus, all my labours would be 
converted' to delight, and meet with a glorioiis and happy 
reward. Thus, having recovered my vigour of mind, I 
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cxcrtcd*all my strcnifeth yf body and of purse, though indeed 
I had but little pioiVy left, and began to purchase several 
loads t)f pine-wood from the pint-grove of the Serristori, 
hard b} Monte Lupo ; and whilst 1 was waiting for it, 1 
covered my Perseus with the earth which 1 had prejvired 
several months beforehand, that it might have its proper 
seasoning. After I had made its coat of earth, covered it 
well, anclbound it properly with irons, 1 began by means of 
a slow hre* tq draw off the wax, which melted awa)’ b\' many 
vent-holes* ; tor the more of these are made, the belter the 
moulds are filled ; and when 1 had entirely stripped off the 
wax, I made a sort of fence round my Perseus — that is, 
Kiund the mould above-mentioned — of bricks, piling them 
one upon another, and leaving several vacuities for the lire 
to exhale at. 1 next began gradifally to put on the wood, 
and kept a constant hre for two da\s and two nights, till, 
the wax being ’quite off, and the mould well baked, 1 began 
to dig a hole to bur}^ my mouldiin, and observed all those 
fine methods of proceeding that are prescribed b}’ our art. 
When T had completely dug my hole, 1 took my mould, and 
by means of levers and strong cabk directed it with care, 
and suspended it a cubit above tlve level of the fu rnact', so 
that it hung down to the very li/>ttom of the furnace, and 
placed it with all the care and ekactness I possibly could. 
After 1 had finished this part of my task, 1 began to make a 
covering of tfie very earth 1 had taken off', and in proportion 
as I raised the earth, 1 made vents for it, which arc a sort of 
tubes of baked earth, geneially used for conduits, and other 
things of a similar nature. As soon as I saw that 1 had 
placed it proper!) and that this manner 'of covering it, by 
putting on these small tubes in their proper places, was likely 
to answer, as also fftat my journeymen thoroughly under- 
stood my plan, which was very different frohi that of ajl 
other masters, and I was sure that I could dcpen(Kipon 
them, 1 turned my thoughts to Ay furnace. 1 had caused 
it to be filled with several pieces of brass and bronze, and 
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heaped them upon one another in the i/ianner taught as by 
our art, taking particular care to lea'^e a_passage for the 
flames, that the metal might the sooner assume its .colour 
and dissolve into a fluid. Thus, I, with great alacrity, 
excited my men to lay on the pine-wood, which, because of 
the oilincss of the resinous matter that oozes from the pine- 
tree, and that my furnace was admirably well made, burned 
at such a rate, that I was continually obliged to run to and 
fro, which greatly fatigued me. I, howevp:, bore the 
hardship; but to add to my misfortune, the shop took fire, 
and we were all very much afraid that the roof would hill in 
and crush us. From another quarter, that is, from the 
garden, the sky poured in so much rain and wind, that it 
cooled my furnace. 

Thus did I contrive to Struggle with these cross accidents 
tor several hours, and exerted myself to such a degixe that 
my constitution, though robust, could no longer bear such 
severe hardship, and I wjk suddenly attacked by a most 
violent intermitting fever ; in short, 1 was so ill that I found 
myself under a necessity of lying down upon my bed. This 
gave me great concerft>^j)ut it was unavoidable. 1 there- 
upon addressed mysTlf to'y'iy assistants, who were about ten 
in number, consisting o\i, masters who melted bronze, 
helpers, men from the country, and the journeymen that 
worked in the shop, amongst whom was Bernardino 
Manellini di Mugello, who had lived with me several years. 
A.fter having recommended it to them all to take proper 
care of my business, 1 said to Bernardino : ‘‘My friend, be 
careful to observe the method which I have sliown you, and 
use all possible expedition, for the metal will soon be ready. 
You cannot mistake : these other worthy men here will 
quickly make the tubes ; with two such directors you can 
certainly contrive to pour out the hot metal by means of the 
mandi’iani or iron crooks ; and I have no doubt but my 
mould wdl be filled completely. 1 find mt self extremely 
ill, and really believe that in a few hours this severe disorder 
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.will put an end to nA life.” Thus 1 left them in great son’ )w, 
and went to bed. * I then ordered the maids to carry 
victuals and drink into the shop for all the men, and told 
them I did not expect to live till the next morning. The^^ 
encouraged me notwithstanding, assuring me that my 
disorder would not last, as it was only the effect of ox er- 
fatigue. ■ In this manner did 1 continue for two hours in a 
violent fbver, which I every moment perceived to increase ; 
and I washncessantly crying out, “1 am dying, 1 am dying.” 

My housekeeper, whose name was Alona h'iore da 
Castel del Rio, was one of the most sensible and affectionate 
women in the world ; she rebuked me for giving way to 
vain fears, and at the same time attended me with the 
greatest kindness and care imaginable : however, seeing me 
so very ill and terrified to such a degree, she coiikl not 
contain herself, but shed a flood of tears, which she en- 
deavoured to conceal from me. Whilst we were both in 
this deep affliction, 1 perceived •a man enter the room, who 
in his person appeared to be as crooked and distortetl as a 
great S, and began to express himself in these terms, with a 
tone of voice as dismal and melancholy as those who exhort 
and pray with persons who a^l‘ going to be executed : 
“Alas ! poor Benvenuto, youf work is spoiled, and the 
misfortune admits of no remedx’*.” 

No soone/ had 1 heard the words uttered by this messen- 
ger of evil, but I cried out so loud that my voice might be 
heard to the skies, and got out of bed. I began immediately 
to dress, and giving plenty of kicks and cuffs to the maid- 
servants and the boy as they differed to help me on with my 
clothes, I complained bitterly in these ternrs : “() you 

envious and treacherous wretches, this is a piece of villainy 
contrived on purpose ; but I swear by the living (iod that 
I will sift it to the bottom, and before 1 die give sucli proofs 
who I am as shall not fail to ^stonish the whole world.” 
Having huddled. on my clothes, I went with a mmd briding 
evil to the shop, where I found all those whom I had left so 
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alert and in such high spirits, standin^'in the utmost con- 
fusion and astonishmenf. I thereupon addressed them 
thus : “lasten all of you to what I am going to say"; and 
since you cither would not or could not follow the method 
I pointed out, obey me now that I am present : my work is 
before us, and let none of you offer to oppose or contradict 
me, for such eases as this require activity and not counsel.” 
Hereupon one Alessandro J.astricati had the assiirance to 
say to me : “Look you, Benvenuto, you have undertaken 
a work which our art cannot compass, and which is not to be 
effected by human power.” 

Hearing these words, I turned round in such a passion 
and seemed so bent upon mischief that both he and all the 
rest unanimously cried out to me : “Give your orders, and 
we will all second you in whatever you command : we will 
assist you as long as we have breath in our bodies.” •’These 
kind and affectionate words they uttered, as I firmly believe, 
in a persuasion that I was hpon the point of expiring. I 
went directly to examine the furnace, and saw all the metal 
in it concreted. I thereupon ordered two of the helpers to 
step over the way to Capretta, a butcher, for a load of young 
oak, whicli had been ab(i/c a year drying, and had been 
offered me by Maria Ginc\Vra, wife to the said Capretta. 

Upon his bringing me the first bundles of it, 1 began to 
fill the grate. This sort of oak makes a brisker ,ffrc than any 
other wood whatever ; but the wood of elder-trees and 
pine-trees is used in casting artillery, because it makes a mild 
and gentle fire. As soon as the concreted metal felt the 
power of this violent fire, it began to brighten and glitter. 
In another quarter 1 made them hurry the tubes with all 
possible expedition and sent some of them to the roof of the 
house to take, care of the fire, which through the great 
vielcncc of the wind had acquired new force ; and towards 
the garden I had caused some tables with pieces of tapestry 
and old cl6thes to be placed, in order to shelter me from the 
rain. As soon as I had applied the proper remedy to each 
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evil, 1, with a loudi voice, cried out to my men to bestir 
themselves and lend a helping hand ; so that when they saw 
that th* concreted metal began to iT?clt again, the whole body 
obeyed me with such zeal and alacrity that every man did 
the work of three. Then 1 caused a mass of pewter weigh- 
ing about sixty pounds Jo be thrown upon the metal in the 
furnace, which with the other helps, as the brisk wood fire, 
and stirring it sometimes with iron, and sometimes with 
long polej, soon became completely dissolved. Finding 
that, contrary to the opinion of my ignorant assistants, I 
had effected what seemed as diilicult as to raise the dead, 1 
recovered my vigour to such a degree that 1 no longer 
perceived whether I had any fever, nor had 1 the least 
apprehension of death. Suddenly a loud noise was heard, 
and a glittering of fire flashed before our eyes, as if it had 
been the darting of a thunderbolt. Up( )n the appearance of 
this extraordinary phenomenon, terror seizetl on all 
present, and on none more than^mysclf. This tremendous 
noise being over, we began to stare at each other, and per- 
ceived that the cover of the furnace had burst and flown oil, 
so that the bronze began to run. 

I immediately caused the months o*f my mcuild to be 
opened ; but finding that the .jfictal did not run with its 
usual velocity, and apprehcndinl^ that the cause of it was 
that the fusibility of the metal was injured by the violence 
of the fire, I ordered all my dishes and porringers, which 
were in number about two hundred, to be placed one by 
one l)cforc my tubes, and part of them to be thrown into the 
furnace ; upon which all present perceived that my bronze 
was completely dissolved, and that my mould v as filling ; 
they now^ with joy and alacrity assisted and obeyed me. J, 
for my part, was 'sometimes in one place, sometimes in 
another, giving my directions and assisting my men, behitc 
whom I offered up this prayer : “O God, 1 address m)’sclf 
to Thee, WKo, ^f Thy Divine powxr, didst rise* from the 
dead, and ascend in glory to heaven. I acknowledge in 
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gratitude this mercy that my mould h|s been filled : I fall 
prostrate before Thee, and with myf wl^ole heart return 
thanks to Thy Divine M’ajestyf ' My prayer being .over, I 
took a plate of meat which stood upon a little bench, and 
ate with a great appetite. I then drank with all my journey- 
men and assistants, and went joyful and in good health to 
bed ; for there were still two hours of night ; and I rested 
as well as if I had been troubled with no manner o£ disorder. 

My good housekeeper, without my having ^dven any 
orders had provided a young capon for my dinner. When 
I arose, which was not till about noon, she accosted me in 
high spirits, and said merrily : ‘Ts this the man that thought 
himself dying ? It is my firm belief that the cuffs and kicks 
wliich you gave us last night, when you were quite frantic 
and possessed, frightened away }^our fever, which, appre- 
hending lest you should fall upon it in the same mamier, 
took to flight.’’ So my whole poor family, having got over 
such panics and hardships,* without delay procured earthen 
vessels to supply the place of the pewter dishes and por- 
ringers, and we all dined together very cheerfully ; indeed, 
I do not remember having ever in my life eaten a meal with 
greater satisfaction,* or with a better appetite. After dinner, 
all those who had assisteii. me in my work came and con- 
gratulated me upon what had happened, returned thanks to 
the Divine Being, for having interposed so merciful!}' in our 
behalf, and declared that they had in theory ' and practice 
learnt such things as were judged impossible by otircr 
masters. 1 thereupon thought it allowable to boast a little 
of my knowledge and skill in this fine art, and, pulling out 
my purse, satisfied all my workmen for their labour. 

Aly mortal enemy, Pier Francesco Riccio, the Duke’s 
steward, was very eager to know how the affair had turned 
out ; so that 'the two whom 1 suspected of being the cause 
of my* metal’s concreting in the manner above related, told 
him that Lwas not a man, b^ut rather a downright devil, for 
I had compassed that which was not in the power of art to 
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effect ; .with many other s*urprising things wliich would have 
been too much even foi* the infernal powers. As they 
greatly exaggerated what had passe^.1, perhaps with a view 
of excusing themselves, the steward wrote to the Duke, who 
,was then at Pisa, an account still more pompous, and more 
replete with the marvellous than that which the workmen 
had given him. 

Having left my work to cool during two days after it was 
cast, I began gradually to uncover it. I first of all found 
the Aledusafs head, which had come out admirably by the 
assistance of the vents, as I had observed to the Duke that 
the property of fire was to fly upwards. I proceeded to 
ui)cover the rest, and found that the other head, T mean that 
of Perseus, was likewise come out perfectly well. 'Fhis 
occasioned me still greater surprise, because, as it is seen in 
the statue, it is much lower than that of Medusa, the mouth 
of that figure being placed over the head and shoulders of 
Perseus. I found that where the head of Perseus ends, all 
the bronze was exhausted which I ‘had in my furnace. I'his 
surprised me very much, that there should not be anything 
over and above what is necessary in casting. My astonish- 
ment, indeed, was raised to such a degree ^hat 1 looked upon 
it as a miracle immediately wrought by the Almighty. 1 
went on uncovering it with great success, and found every 
part turn out to admiration, till reached the foot of the 
right leg, whith supports the figure, where 1 found the heel 
come out : so proceeding to examine it, and thinking tliat 
the whole was filled up, in one respect I was glad, in 
aiK^ther sorry, because 1 had told the Duke it would not 
have that effect. Continuing, hr)weyer, to uncover it, 1 
found that not only the toes were wanting but part of the 
foot itself, so that there was almost one half deficient. 'This 
occasioned me some new trouble ; but 1 was rngt displeased 
at it, because I could thereby convince the Duke tlvut^ 
understood my business thoroughly ; and though there had 
come out a great deal more of that foot than I thougdit there 
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would, the reason was, that in ccmsequcncc of the ocvcral- 
accidents that had happened, it was heated much more than 
it could have been irf the regular course of business ; 
especially as the pewter plates had been thrown into the 
furnace, a thing never done before. 

I was highly pleased that my work had succeeded so well, 
and went to Pisa to pay my respects to the Duke, who 
received me in the most gracious manner imaginable. The 
Duchess vied with him in kindness to me ; and -though the 
steward had written them an account of the atfair, it ap- 
peared to them much more wonderful and extraordinary 
when I related it myself. Upon my speaking to him of the 
foot of Perseus, which had not come out (a circumstance of 
which I had apprised his excellency) 1 perceived that he was 
filled with the utmost astonishment, and told the affair to 
the Duchess in the same terms that I had before related it to 
him. Finding that these great personages were become so 
favourable to me, I avaikxi myself of the opportunity to 
request the Duke's permission to go to Rome ; he granted 
it in the most obliging terms, and desired me to return 
speedily, in order to finish my statue of Perseus. He, at the 
same time, gave me letters of recommendation to his 
ambassador, Averardo Sprristori. This happened in the 
beginning of the pontificiiitc of Pope Julio dc Monti.* 

Memoirs of Befwenufo Cellim, a Vlorcntine artist written 

by himself . (Translated by Thomas Roscoe, 1822) 

* Julius III., elected 1550. 
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WRITING AND CIVILISATION. .. , 

U P to the middle of the last century writing was still in 
the hands of the writing-masters, a traditional a;-t, and 
then it was very suddenly degraded into mere scribble. 
Then came William Morris, who, among several smaller 
arts which he practised, studied writing and wrote out and 
decorated several complete books,’ and reformed his own 
letter-writing hand. Later, about 1890, Mr. E. Johnston 
made an intense study of writing, and has continued to 
practise it as his special art. Others have followed, so that 
now there is a considerable school of expert writers in 
England. 

Tlircc things I wish specially to say. First, we — that is,* 
everybody, should recognise his own handwriting as an art 
— an amazing art really — to be improved rather than 
degraded. This partly for its own sake, and also because 
it is only from a general interest in, and recognition of, art 
that any improvement in the, forms of the things we produce, 
from pots to cities, can spring up. Common interest in 
the improvement of ordinar\^ writing would be an immense 
disciplinary force : we might reform the world if we began 
with our own handwriting, but we certainE shall not unless 
we begin somewhere. 

My second suggestion isKhat all our letterings, printings, 
and more ornamental inscribings should be better done : 
it is necessary for civilisation that they shotild be iK'ttcr d(me, 
and they must be. 

Now, writing is the basis of all printing ;md inscriptions. 
The form of a letter cannot be properly “drawn” or 
“designed” ; it must be written. The forms first made 
themselves in writing with a pen, and proper developments 
can only be made in the same way. The earliest written 
cha^'icters were shorthand pictures, then an alphabet was 
selected out of the old signs, from which the Roman 
capitals, which we still continue to use, were formed. 
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• Jn writing these rapidly the *^small letters” were developed 
from them naturally. Thus “A” (three strokes) became 
“a” (t\Vo strokes) and then 'V;” (one stroke), all by direct 
unconscious growth. The ordinary lower-case forms used 
in printing this note seem first to have come inr('> use in the 
writing-shops of Alexandria m the earlv centuries of our 
era. Tlic concurrent use of Greek and Latin scripts was, I 
believe, a contributory cause, and some of the small forms 
first arosc'in Greek, and were carried over into 1 /atin. 1'his 
“book-hand” was passed on to Italv and Ireland, and at last 
our type letters were copied from line examples of wiiting. 
ITc Italic forms were based on elegant Italian hamlwriring 
of the sixteenth century. 

My final suggestion is, that thiii Society should consider 
whether it would be possible for it to do something to 
impro\X‘ the commonest of all memorial inscriptions and 
the design of the slabs on which they are cut. Done as they 
are now these things will ne\ er be better. W e need 
interested opinion and general indignation, and some 
people “who care.” 

W. R. la inABv • I'/jc C.itala^e of the I'trU Jixhihition 
of the Society of Scribe \ iitid Mlumnators 

KINC; ALFRID'S CAPiIi FOR BOOKS: 

TWO PRld'ACFiS. 

I. 

W FlFiN I rcmemberetl how the knowledge of Latin had 
formerb' decayed throughout Fngkiml, and yetnainy 
could read Laiglish writing, I began, among other variou:> 
and manifold troubles of this kingdian, to translate into 
Knglish the book which is called in Latin Vasloralis^ and in 
Finglish Shepherd^s Book, sometimes worebby word and 
sometimes according to the sense, as I had learnt it.ftc^m 
Plegmund rpy archbishop, an.tl Asscr my bishop, ;md 
Cirimbold nw' mass-priest, and John my mass-priest. And 
when 1 had learnt it as 1 cinild best understand it, and as I 
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could most clearly interpret it, I translated it into English ; ‘ 
and I will send a copy to every bishopric jn my kingdom ; 
and on each there is a clasp worth fifty mancuses. ■ And I 
command in God’s name that no man take the clasp from 
the book or the book from the minster : it is uncertain how * 
long there may be such learned bishops as now, thanks be 
to God, there are nearly everywhere ; therefore 1 wish them 
always to remain in their place, unless the bishop wish to 
take them with him, or they be lent out anywhere, or any 
one make a copy from them. 

From the Preface to King Alfred’s West Saxon 
version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care (trans. by Henry 
Sweet : Pearly Fnglish Text Society’s Publications, 
45, 50). 


2 . 

King Alfred was the trahslator of this book, and turned it 
from the Latin of the Books into English, as it is now done. 
Sometimes he put word for word, sometimes meaning for 
meaning, as he could interpret most clearly and intel- 
ligibly, on account of the sundry and manifold worklly 
duties which often beset liim both in mind and body. It is 
very hard for us to enurfierate the cares which in his day 
came upon the kingdoms he had acquired ; bin nevertheless 
he studied tliis book, and translated it from Latin into 
Einglish, and turned it afterwards into verse, as is now done. 
And now he prays, and in God’s name beseeches every one 
who desires to read tliis book to jnay for him, and not to 
blame him if he understands it better than he (Alfred) could; 
because each man, according to the measure of his under- 
standing and according to his leisure, must speak that wliich 
hc’-epeaks and do what he does. 

King Alfred’^ version of Boethius’ Consolations, 
" Cook & Tinker : Select translations from 0. E, Prose 
(Ginn & Co.). 
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HOW GERARD f,V.AR\i;D TO ILLUMINATE 
ma>>jlt'Cru’i;s. 

Y oung Cicrard was for mari)^ years of his life a son 
apart and distinct ; object of no fears and no great 
hopes. No fears, for he was going into the Church, and 
the Church could always maintain her children by hook or 
by crook' in those days ; no great hopes, because his family 
had no ii'itercst with the great to get him a benclice, and the 
young man’s own habits were frivolous, and, indeed, such 
as our cloth merchant would not have put up with in any 
one but a clerk that was to be. 1 lis trivialities were reading 
and penmanship, and he was so wrapped up in them that 
often he could hardly be got away to his meals. 'The day 
was never long enough for him ; and he carried ever a 
tinder-box and brimstone matches, and begged ends of 
candles of the neighbours, which he lighted at unreasonable 
hours — aye, even at eight of the clock at night in winter, 
when the very burgomaster wa.. abed. Imdured at home, 
liis practices were encouraged by the monks of a neighbour- 
ing convent. They had taught him penmanship, and 
continued to teach him until one day they discovered, in the 
middle of a lesson, that he was teaching them. 'They 
pointed this out to him in a merry way. He hung liis head 
and blushed ; he had suspected as much himself, but mis- 
trusted his judgment in so delicate a matter. “But, my son, 
said an cldcrlv monk, “how is it that you, to whom ( iod has 
given an eye so true, a hand so subtle yet firm, and a heart 
to love these beautiful crafts — how is it you do not colour 
as well as write ? A scroll looks but barren unless a border 
of fruit and leaves and rich arabesques surround the good 
words, and charm the sense as those do the soul and under- 
standing ; to say nothing of the pictures of holy men and 
women departed, with which the several chapters shoulcj^be 
adorned, and not alone the eye soothed with the bra'':^’and 
sweetly blended colors, but the heart lifted by efFgies of the 
saints in glory. Answer me, my son.” 
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'At this Gerard was confused, and muttered that he ha,d 
made several trials at illuminating, but liad not succeeded 
well, and thus the matter rested. 

Soon after this a fellow-enthusiast came on the scene in 
the unwonted form of an old lady. Margaret, sister and 
survivor of the brothers Van Eyck, left Flanders, and came 
to end her days in her native country. She bought a small 
house near Tergou. In course of time she heard of Gerard, 
and saw some of his handiwork ; it pleased her so well that 
she sent her female servant, Reicht I leynes, to ask him to 
come to her. This led to an acquaintance : it could hardly 
be otherwise, for little Tergou had never held so many as 
two :^caIots of this sort before. At first the old lacfy 
damped Gerard’s courage terribly. At each visit she fished 
out of holes and corners drawings and paintings, some of 
them by her own hand, that seemed to him unapproachable ; 
but if the artist overpowered him, the woman kept his 
heart up. She and Reicht soon turned him inside out like a 
glove ; among other things the}' drew from him what the 
good monks had failed to hit upon, the reason why he did 
not illuminate, viz., that he could not afford the gold, the 
blue, and the red, but only the cheap earths ; and that he 
was afraid to ask his mother to buy the choice colors, and 
was sure he should ask E;r in vain. Then Margaret \'an 
Eyck gave him a little brush-gold and some vermilion and 
ultramarine, and a piece {)f good vellum to la}' them on. 
He almost adored her. As he left the house Reicht ran 
after him with a candle and two quarters ; he quite kissed 
her. But better even that the gold and lapis lazuli to the 
illuminator was the sympathy to the isolated enthusiast. 
That s}'mpath}' was alwa}'S ready, and, as he returned it, an 
affection sprung up between the old painter and the }'oung 
cai’grapher that was doubly characteristic of the time. For 
this \was a century in w'hich the fine arts and the higher 
mechanical arts were not separated by any c]istinct boundary 
nor were those who practised them ; and it was an age in 
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.wliich artists sought otit and loved one another. Should 
this last statement stagger a painter or writer of our day, let 
me remind him that even Christians loved one another at 
first starting. 

Backed by an acquaintance so venerable and strengthened 
by femaje sympathy, G*erard advanced in learning and skill. 
His spisits, too, rose visibly ; he still looked behind him 
when drrigged to dinner in the middle of an initial (i, but 
once seated showed great social qualities, likewise a gay 
humor that had hitherto but peeped in him shone out ; and 
often he set the table in a roar and kept it there, sometimes 
•with his own wit, sometimes with jests which were glossy 

new to his family, being drawn from antiquity. 

• 

As a return for all he owed his friends the monks, he made 
them Exquisite copies from two of their choicest MSS., viz., 
the life of their founder, and their “(iomedies of 'I'erence/" 
the monastery finding the velldm. 

CnAK[.Ls Rr.ADi, : 'I be CJoistcr and the 'b. 


I'ME COST OF BOOKS ISt Till-; MIDDLI': ACTvS. 

^”pJlK Monk r.linham, for instance, writes in his history 
-A- that in the sacristy of St. Augustine’s, Canteibury, such 
a Texf/ts and a Psalter were preserved to be placed on the 
altar on great feasts. “Since,” as the same chronicler tells 
us, ‘Sm the outside there was wrought in full relief the image 
of Christ blessing, and the four evangelists” in siher. 
/\nd this, as we a*rc told, was merely one of these precious 
Scripture bcToks belonging to St. Augustine’s. In thc/^me 
way in 1077^, Abbot Paul, of St. Alban’s, had made for his 
monastery “tw^) texts ornamented with gold,* silver and 
precious gems.” \Cc learn from the St. Alban’s annalist 
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that this same abbot obtained fron^ a Norman knight two 
parts of his tithe of the vil of Hatfield towa;:ds the expenses’ 
of making these books. The abbot watched over the 
work liimself, and directed that certain rations of food 
should be given daily to the scribes, in order that they might 
not be required to leave their work. “In tliis way,” says 
the historian, “the abbot caused many splendid volumes to 
be written for the church by chosen scribes brought from a 
distance,” and “he had many choice volumes written in the 
Scriptorium, which he had built, Lanfranc supplying him 
with the texts to copy.” 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century Walter of 
Colchester, a celebrated worker in metals, became a monk 
of St. Alban’s, drawn thither by another great artist, Br. 
Ralph Guby. He is said to have bound a Text us in a cover 
of gold, upon wliich was chiselled and wrought, with great 
skill, a figure of Christ in majesty, with the four Evan- 
gelists. 

Abbot Robert, who became superior of St. Alban’s in 
1151, during the fifteen years he ruled the destinies of the 
abbey, is said to have “had written so many books” that the 
annalist unfortunately thought “it would occupy too much 
space to set down their names.” Symon, surnamed “the 
Englishman,’' was the nir^eteenth abbot, ruling the mon- 
astery from 1167 to 1185. He was a literary man himself, 
and he did all he could to attract well-educated men to the 
abbey. I le made a collection of the best books, and caused 
authentic texts of the Old and New Testament and glossed 
versions to be copied in the Scriptorium without a fault. 
Here again the annalist tantalises us by saying that “no finer 
books could be seen, but that it would take too long to set 
down the list of them.” Nor docs lii? addition to this 
cxcij,sc tend to'reconcilc us to it : “Still, those who wish to 
sec tbe^books themselves,” he writes, “may find them in the 
painted prxss, over against Ihe tomb of Saint Roger in the 
church, which was made to contain them.’’ “By (looking 
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^t) them,” he adds, ‘‘ma,y be understood what a lover (d'*the 
Scriptures Ahbat Symon really was.” . . . 

Abbot Whethamstede was thJ author of a larite and 
almost encyclopedic work called the Granaritiw in four 
volumes. A copy of this was amongst the books men- 
tioned as given by Duk^ IHumphrey to Oxford, and another 
is named as having been copied for St. Alban's at the cost of 
20 marhs, whilst three volumes out of the four are to be 
found amjmg the British Museum MS. collections. In this 
regard the account of payments made during Abbot 
Whcthamstedc’s rule, for the making and compilation of 
books, and given by Amundesham (ii., p. 260), is of 
considerable interest, b'rom this account may be well 
understood the great cost of producing manuscripts at that 
day — the middle of the fifteenth century — even in a 
monastic Scriptorium. Tor the four great Gradual books 
in the choir the abbot paid /Ao (probably more than /J300 
or ^400 of our money); a "glossed copy of ISoeiius de 
Consolatione cost (hardly less perhaps than /jHo). The 
twenty-three works set out in the first part of the account 
cost £82 3s. 4d. in or about 1440 : that is, according, to the 
present value of money, probalrly Between /h,3oo and 

Much information regarding jhe cost of books and of the 
materials for making them can be obtained from accounts 
and such like documents. Mr. Ansty, in the hlwumenta 
Acadcmica (i, xiii.), gives the bill for writing the book ot the 
Southern Proctor at Oxford in 1477, 'fhe actual writing 
cost £3 17s. 4d. the illumination £i 5s. 8d., the binding 
7s. 2d., and the two clasps 12s., a fee of 3s. 4d. was also paid 
for the loan of the copy, and £i 3s. 4d. to the Proctor for 
overseeing the wAirk, that is, 1 suppose, collating it. 'I'he 
whole bill of £7 8s. lod. when translated fnto the money 
value of our day, appears very large, but for rare books 
almost any 'price was paid. 'Ric (iountess of A.njou, for a 
copy of the Homilies of J iaimon, Bishop of I lalberstadt, 
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gave two hundred sheep, five quarters of wheat, and the 
same quantity of rye. pven as late as 1433, 13s- qd. 

was paid for transcribing the Works of Nicholas de Lira, in 
two volumes, destined to be chained in the library of the 
(irey Friars at Oxford. An idea of the value of this cost 
may he gathered from the fact that' the usual price of wheat 
at the time was 5s. qd. per quarter, and that a ploughman 
received one penny a day for his wages. In the inventory 
of the royal library of (diaries VI. of France, maefe by order 
of the Duke of Bedford in 1423, the books arc all priced. 
It is remarkable that, compared with the prices set on the 
books of the Due dc Berri in 1416, all arc priced very low. 
Whilst the dearest book in the roial library was 16 livres 
and the cheapest 5 sous, .die dearest in the Ilerri collection 
was put at 500 livres. It is not unlikely that the Duke of 
Bedford, desiring to purchase the entire collection — which 
he afterwards did for 1,200 livres — had then valued as low 
as possible ; even then they were put at 2,323 livres, about 
1,000 livres more than the Duke gave. It would be of 
great interest to discover what became of the books of this 
wonderful library. . It is surmised that they generally came 
over to I'ligland, although, as M. Delisle has pointed out, 
some came bad:. In the Hijrary of St. Gcnc\ ieve there is a 
Livy, with an inscription 0:1 a fly-leaf saving that it was sent 
to F'ngland as a present to the Duke of Glourestcr by his 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Bedford. A note also at the 
beginning of a copy of Durandus’ Kaiionak which belonged 
to this famous collection, says that it was purchased in 
Lonckm in 1441. 

y\n indenture, dated August 26th, 1346, and printed in 
the Fabric Rolls of Wirk by the Surtees Society (vol. xxxv., 
p. 165), is useful as giving an excellent account of the prices 
pahLf;tr work on i\lSS. in the fourteenth century. In this 
instance Robert Brekcling, t^he scribe, undertOsdv to write a 
Psalter with a Calendar for 5 s. 6d., and, in the same style 
of writing, the Office for the Dead with a collection of 
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hymn^ and collects, f(>r m additional 4s. 3d. 11c also 

promised in tliis contract to illuminate the first letters of the 
psalms in gold a/id colours, and tl]e rest of the first letters 
in gokf and red, except the titles of double feasts, which 
were to he in workmanship like the initial letters of the 
Psalter. Also all the first letters of the verses (of the 
Psalms) were to be in g.*)od blue and red, and all letters at 
the beginnings of the Nocturnes, or divisions of the ofliee 
of Matins were to be five lines of the MS. in size, and to be 
well paintod ; the initials of the Wcatus 1 ir and the Disit 
Dofiiinus especially were to be larger still, six or se\’en lines 
in size. For all this illumination Robert Brekeling was to 
receive only 5s. 6d. over and above i8d., which was allow'cd 
him for the gold, and 2s. for the colours. 

Aiuior Gasqi I T : Bo^As (wd Bookmahn^ in \iarly 
Chromcks and Accounts ('rran-^actions ol the 
• Bibliograplucal S(Kict\ , Vol IX, i9(/)09o8). 


CHAUCd’R’S CtOPVIST. 

Chaucers wordes unto Adam, ft is owne Scri\ eyn. 

j 

Adam scryve\ne, if e\er it thee byfalle 
Boece or "rro)'lus for to wrvten nuwe. 

Under thv long lokkes thowe most have the scallc"^ 

But after m\ mak)jig thowe wr) t more truwe. 

So offt a dave T mot*|- th\^ werk renuwe, 

Jt to corett and eke to rubbe and scrape ; 
y\nd al is througli thv neghgence iuid rape,:]: 

G. (A (x)i LFON ; Social Li/e in Britain /. .>in the 
. Conquest to the ^\\( formation (Cambuclgc Press). 

» Scab. * t must. :j: haste 
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ALDUS PIUS MANUTIUS ROMANUS. 

T his great printer was born at Bassanip, in the Roman 
States, in 1449. He studied for many years in Rome, 
and from that fact assumed the name of Romanus. In 148 2 
he lived in the same house as Picus Mirandulus, and after- 
wards abode with Prince Alberto Pio, who allowed him to 
adopt the name “Pius/' Being strongly impressed with 
the potentialities latent in the printing-press, he determined 
about 1489, to devote his whole attention to the publication 
of classical literature. After organising in Venice the most 
complete printing-olTicc hitherto seen, he began his 
typographical career by the issue of the Greek Grammar of 
Lascaris. This was in 1494. In the prologue to that book 
Aldus declares the determination of himself and his co- 
workers in the following noble words : — “We have 
determined henceforth to devote all our lives to tliis good 
work. I call God to witness that my sincere desire is to do 
good to mankind, as indeed 1 hope has already been shown 
in my past life. I will indeed labour continuously to make 
constant progress ; for although we might have chosen a 
tranquil country life, we have preferred a life busy and full 
of hard work. A good and learned man will not give him- 
self up to base pleasures, Ivit to work and to do S(Miiething 
worthy. Cato has said truly “iMan’s life may be compared 
to a sword ; use it and it keeps bright ; neglect it and rust 
will soon be its destruction." Therefore if' work seem 
sometimes irksome to a man, let him be sure of this^ — that 
sloth would be much more detrimental to liim than the 
hardest kind of labour." 

These were words from the heart of Aldus, and in this 
conviction he worked until his death. In 1501 he estab- 
lished an academy of learned men and scholars. Con- 
stantinople had just fallen into the hands of the Turks, and 
among the Christian refugees were many scholars of fame 
and repute. To these Aldus offered a sare and quiet 
asylum, asking from them in return that a portion of their 
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time •slR)uld be devoted to the collati(Mi ot manuscript 
copies of the classics, udiich in the course of time had be- 
come ycry erroneous through the«carelcssncss ot successive 
copyists. He also employed them in reading his printed 
proofs and revising them for the press. In this way many 
good scholars lived on terms f)f groat friendship with Aldus, 
and were entirely supported by him. Surely modern 
lovers of literature owe an incalculable debt ot gratitude to 
Aldus for. preserving by these means an accurate text of the 
great clas5ical writers of antiquity. 

The expense of this great undertaking was of course very 
^^reat ; and partly to reduce the cost of production, and 
partly to place copies of the books he printed within the 
reach of poor scholars, Aldys employed the artist 
Giovanni dc Bologna to design for him a new^ and com- 
pressed type which wR)uld enable him to print nearly ^o 
pages in the same space as one. from the country of its birth 
this letter has ever since been ITiK^wn as Italic. Its elegant 
shape has been much, perhaps too much, admired, llic 
appearance is somewhat marred by the invariable use c)i 
Roman capitals, wliich, throughout, .a page of Italic, is 
certainly not agreeable to the eye. 

'ilie fame of yMdus's printing-oflice soon spread through- 
out Burope, and his pocket editfons of the Cjrcek and Latin 
classics, weife esteemed as much for the beauty of their dress 
as for the accuracy of their text, fhe visits of the curious, 
as well as of the learned, became at last so troublesome that 
Aldus placed the following notice over the chief entrance : 
‘‘Whoever you are that wish to see Aldus, be l)rief : and 
when business is finished go away ; unless indeed yem arc 
able and willing 1o assist him as Hercules did Atlas in his 
need : and even then remember that whoe\icr gains here a 
footing must work hard anti with perseverance.” /vTdus 
himself took no relaxation; scarcely would he affi^ird himself 
any sleep until 'fatigue compelled him to rest. I le died in 
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1515, the King of Printers, with iin immortal halo sur- 
rounding him. 

Aldus adopted for his device an anchor, with a dolphin 
twisted round it. This emblem is justly celebrated in the 
annals of typography under the name of the Aldine anchor, 
and is very appropriate to the work of a Printer. The 
dolphin is the emblem of swiftness, on account of the 
rapidity with which it cleaves the waves. The anchor is 
the emblem of stability and reliance. So the printef should 
be speedy at his work, but consider his plans carefully and 
soberly. This was admirably summarised in the motto 
adopted by Aldus — “Festina lente” (hasten slowly). 

William Blades : The Tctiiatcuch of Vrinting. 

(A. C. McClurg & Co,, Chicago) 

BOOK-BUYING IN 1525. 

B ut the most famous printer was John Froben, of Basle, 
who was justly proud of his accuracy. Competition, 
and consequent reduction in price, were evils strongly felt 
and resented by lYoben. In his Preface to the Concordance 
of 1525 appears the following dialogue, which is somewhat 
curtailed from the original : — 

“Customer.— Well, Froben, what book have you there ? 
Froben. — One which is equally your interest to buy as 
mine to sell. 

Customer. ^ — Something quite new, then ? 

IToben. — Neither new nor old, for it is both. 

(Customer. \'ou talk in riddles. 

Froben. — It is a book called ‘ The (Concordance to the 
Sacred Scriptures.’ 

CCustomer. — \X hy, that has been printtci ever so many 

timiis. 

Froben.— True ! but if 1 have reprinted it, it is for the 
good of all. The sun itself docs not appear every day, 
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when it docs shine it is just the same sun, while niy hook 
‘here is a decided improvement on the usual text. 

Customer. — Vou can assure nx‘ of its correctness. 

Froben. — \'oii know that it is almost an impossibility to 
ensure positive freedom from error, but if the care 1 have 
bestowed upon it has not been thrown away you will find it 
very correct. Moreover, there is more in it than in the 
previoub edition. 

Custoijicr. — I congratulate you, but I fear you will get 
but little credit for all your labour ; besides, do you not find 
so much toil hastens old age ? 

Froben. — What matters it? ’Tis my destiny. And if 
she docs bring me old age and its troubles, you have the 
power to case them. 

Customer. — Indeed, how ? 

Froben. — Bv purchasing this volume at once, and thank- 
ing me for od'ering it to you. 

Customer. — But have you no compunction in thus selling 
your own child ? 

Froben. — Not the least. It was for you and not myself 
that I begot it. 

Customer. -W bat is its pri^e ? 

Froben. — Stoop, and I will whisper it in your ear. 

(mstomcr. - Oh ! goodness ^ much loo dear. 

Froben.— I'herc ! take it home and k)ok at it. If you 
then repent your bargain 1 will return your money. 

Customer.— ^ ()U could not say tairer. 

Froben. — Fveryone can be prodigal of words, but 
Froben holds to what be prrimises. 

Customer.— Here, then, is the purchase-money in full* 
talc. • 

Froben.— And here is the bcjok in good condition, and I 
hope we shall both be pleased.” 

* W’liaaJM Bladi-s : The ^Pentateuch of 

ITtn/inji (A. C. McClurg ik Co., Chui^igo). 
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WILLIAM CAXTON. 

W ILLIAM CAXTON was not bom in as nearly all * 
his biographers asseifl, but about ten or twelve .years 
later, as wc learn from the records preserved at Mercers’ 
Hall, Chcapside. His name is there inscribed as having 
been apprenticed in the year 1438. His birth-place .was 
somewhere in the Weald of Kent, perhaps at a place called 
Caustons, near Hadlow. His father sent him to sdiool — 
by no means a usual experience for lads in the fifteenth 
century — ^for which in his after-age he was deeply ^grateful. 
He was apprenticed at the age of twelve or fourteen to a 
wealthy mercer, a fact which, at a time when class prejudices 
were very strong, shows that his family was connected with * 
the merchant princes of l.ondon. After a few years Ids 
master, Robert 1 /arge, died, and as Caxton’s name, when he 
issued from his apprenticeship, docs not appear in the 
Mercers’ books, there is little doubt that he went abroad. 
In 1446 wc find his name ntentioned in the town records 
preserved at Bruges, where he was considered sufficient 
security for a sum equal to £ 1 10. In 145 3 he paid a visit to 
l.ondon, and took up his livery in the Mercers’ (iompaii)'. 
Ten years later he hafl raised himself to the highest honour 
an English merchant could attain abn/ad— that of Governor 
of the Merchant Adventurers in the Low (Muntrics. 1 lerc 
he had great responsibilities, and was consulted and em- 
ployed by the English Government in various matters 
connected with trade in those parts. In 1468 the Princess 
Margaret, sister of our Jfdward IV, was married to Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, at Bruges. I Icre Caxton 
would be brought into friendly intercourse with the nobles 
of the English Court, many of whom took refuge there 
when King Edward, in 1470, was driven from liis kingdom. 

Several treatftis about trade between England and the 
Burgundian dominions were ratified abemt this time, in 
which CaxtQn took a leading y)art. In Bruges at' tliis period 
there were magnificent libraries, consisting almost entirely 
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of illuhiitiated nnnuscriyts ; and no doubt a few books from 
tlic German presses, which we kiKnv were sellini; at Paris, 
were ti) be had at Bruges also, hi these literary treasure 
houses Caxton would be able to indulge that taste for books 
which was a prominent feature in his character. I le be- 
came Jaiown to the Duchess, and from some cause whicii at 
present has not been discovered, resigned his post of 
Governor, and entered into her service. W hatever were 
the duties'he undertook for the Duchess, his position was 
one of honour and trust, requiring his personal attendance 
upon her. Two causes may have influenced (.axton in 
retiring from his post of Governor. Reckonini: iKun a 
law suit in which his married daughter was engaged in 1496, 
she would then have been twc‘nt\'-six years of age, had her 
fath(Jtr married in 1469. As a married man he could not be 
a m^rhhant in a foreign city, foreigners abroad as well as m 
P'ngland living a monastic life, d'hus marriage may have 
been the moving cause. Ad 4 ed to this, tlie duties of 
Governor compelled hi to make frequent journe\’s to 
other cities, and the occupation of so arduous a post for 
many \ears would naturally make him wish for relief and 
quietude. * 

Wdiatever the cause, his retij^emeiit gave him leisure to 
indulge his literary tastes, and he set to work tf) translate 
into Imglish a French novel, which was then (i4b9) much 
admired in the Burgundian (a)urt. Jt was a mctlley of 
Roman mythology mixed with Gothic knight-errantry and 
love adventures. Its title was “d’he Recinell (collection) 
of the i iistories of Tro} ,’’ and the fact that it held its place 
in the popular esteem for at least two centuries later, shows 
us that it stood high in public opinion. After translating 
a few sheets, CAxTon put it on one side, hut “on a time,"’ 
when conversing with the Duchess, he sho\\\:d his atteinpt 
to her. This was in 1469. She commanded him ai (Uice 
to finish the translation, which Ife appears t(.) havutaken two 
years to accomplish, continuing it, as he himself tells ^us, 
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in Ghent, and finishing it at Cojogne. And here' it is 
important to notice that in both those c;ties there is no 
question of his learning printing. All he mentions., about 
himself refers to the translation alone. This brings us to 
1472-3 . The new book, patronised by the Duchess and the 
Court, was soon in greater demand among the courtiers 
than Caxton could possibly supply by manuscript. - He was 
tired of so much writing, and naturally his mind turned to 
the new art of Printing, specimens of which he had probably 
examined. Just at this time Colard Mansion, a citizen of 
Bruges, had erected a printing-press in a large room over 
the church porch of St. Donatus, and to him went Caxtcm. 
Colard Mansion set to work, Caxton helping him with 
money, and learning at the same time the new art and mys- 
tery. So it was that about 1474-5 the book was completed 
and a copy was presented to the Duchess. 

This was the turning point in Caxton’s career ; for 
although he did not immcdiiatcly leave his Royal mistress’s 
service, he spent some time in mastering the new art, and 
then, with a quantity of newly-cast types, made his way to 
England. There seems to have been no special reason why 
Caxton should choose Westminster as the locality of his 
printing-office. There was no Scriptorium in the Abbey, 
and the Abbot does not seem to have held towards liim any 
other relationship than that of landlord, leasing to him a 
tenement in the Almonry, just where the Guards’ Memorial 
now stands. Here Caxton settled down and worked for at 
least fifteen years. His first book which bears a date is 
“The Dictes and Sayinges of the Philosophers,” finished in 
November, 1477. Upon the strength of this date the 
Caxton Quarcentenary Festival was held in 1877 ; but there 
can be no doubt that he printed many Eooks of which no 
copies remain^ some of which were doubtless earlier than 
the ‘^Dictes.” Unlike some of the French and Italian 
printers who ruined' themselves by printing classical books, 
Caxton began with small pamphlets, and short pieces of 
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poetry by Lydgate and (^hauccr. 'Jlicsc were soon follo\Vcd 
by books of gj:eatcr pretence, historical, poetical and 
religions. The most imposing I’ftx)!-: from Laxton's press 
was “The Golden Legend,” a thick and l;irge folio volume, 
full of rude wood-cuts, and narrating the lives of all the 
saints in the English Calendar. In translating, editing, and 
printing* Caxton spent the remaining years of his life, and at 
a ripe old age was buried in St. Marg-.ueEs, Westminster, in 
the year 11^91. 

Mis character was that of a pious, diligent, and etlucated 
man, who, without aiming ver) high, led the life of an 
honest and useful merchant. I le ne\ er foresaw, :u\\ more 
than his contemporaries, the wonderful capabilities and 
futile strength of that printing-pa-ss w hich was to bring so 
man\bJessings to his native C()uiur\. 1 lis successor was 
Wynken de Worde, one of the founders of the Stationers’ 
Company, a workman w'ho, wd^le cjuite }’()ung, came over 
w'ith Oaxton, and W'as a prolific printer for wars afier his 
master’s death, llie w'ell-known printers, P\nson and 
Machlinia, had also w’orked under (.axton, 

W iiaa \M ]ii,Aoi.s . f/jc Pintiilciuh of Vnnimg 
{\ (I Mct'lur*' (X (j)., C'liicii^o ) 


A GREAT liLlZABETMAN PRiNTbR. 

J OHN DAY, one of the best anti most enterjsrising oi' 
English printers, was born in the year 1522 at Dunwich 
in Suffolk, a oi^ce nourishing town now^ buried beneath 
the sea. 

• 

... By his own enterprise and the excellence of Iris 
workmanship, he raise d himself#to the proud pcjsi^ion of the 
finest printer England had ever seen. 
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In partncrsliip with William Scre,«, among other things he 
published a fine folio edition of the Bible, in 1549 and in a 
second edition introduced a good initial E showing Edward 
VI. on his throne. During the reign of Queen Mary he 
went abroad, which seems to have influenced his work, but 
it was not until 1559 that his books began to show that 
excellence of workmanship wliich is now associated wdth 
his name. 

About this time he came in touch with the scholarly 
churchman, Matthew Parker (afterwards Archbishop), who 
enriched Cambridge University by his gifts of books which 
he rescued at the dissolution of the Monasteries. Matthew^ 
Parker believed that good books should be well printed and 
he encouraged John Day and others to cut new founts of 
type and to have printed books in a worth \' form. 

Among other things Archbishop Parker induced Day to 
cast a fount of Saxon types. 

About this time Day adopted a device of “The Sleeper 
Awakened” and the words ‘‘Arise, for it is Day.” 

y\nothcr printer, just before him, Richard Grafton, had a 
device of a Ixirrcl (tun) out of which sprouted a branch (the 
graft). 

Day now printed that fimous book, Pox’s “Acts and 
Monuments of the Martyrs,” 2,000 folio pages. A Royal 
proclamation ordered that a copy of it should be set up in 
every parish church. 

Among the other himous books he published w'cre “The 
Tragedy of Gorboduc,” Roger Ascham’s “Schoolmaster,” 
William Tyndale’s Works, and Asset’s “laic of Alfred.” 

Day’s success, and no doubt the excellent standard of his 
work, aroused the jealousy of other printers who did their 
best to hinder the sale of his books, soVhen he obtained 
pennission to move from Aldersgatc to St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, the booksellers persuaded the Lord Mayor to stop him, 
and it was only thanks the influence of Archbishop 
Parker that he was able to carry out the project. Such petty 
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jealousy towards those who try to do their work hettcr*than 
their neighboudts is not unknown in these days. 

In* 1578 he used a new Greel^type better than an)' that 
had liitherto been produced in this country and in 1580 
became Master of the famous Stationers’ C()mpan)\ 

Printers were still syspect and looked upon as dangerous 
persons, and there was n('> liberty of the press. TIte 
ecclesiastical authorities’ consent had to be obtained before 
any boo^ could be published. Monopolies for the printing 
of certain books were also granted by Queen Idizabeth for 
monetary reasons to certain printers, much to the detriment 
of the smaller men, and when a protest was raised against 
this, it is said that Day was most generous and relinquished 
iKi less than fifty-three books. , 

Vhn Day died at Walden in hssex in 1584, and it can be 
weilsaid of him that he left his craft better than he found it, 
which should be the aim of all good citizens. 


CASLON BASKERVlLLlh 

W ILLIAM CASLON of London, the type-founder,^ 
and h'hn Baskcrville of ftirmingham, arc two names of 
great craftsmen of the eighteeijth century whose influence 
on printing; is still widely felt. 

\\' illiam Caslon, by his skill raised the art of printing to a 
higher Icvxl than it had reached since the work of John Day. 

1 le was born at Cr.idley in Shropshire, and began life as an 
engraver of gunlocks and made bkicking tools for book 
binders. Bowyer, a printer of some note, and another . 
printer, advanced him money to set up for himself, and his 
first essay in type founding was a fount of Arabic. 

Somewhere about 1 72) he cut a Roman type, based oii the 
Dutch founts of the period, and the wonderful regularity 
as well as the j^liapc and proportion of the lettets made it a 
worthy successor to the best founts of the sixteenth cenfury. 
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His superiority over all other Icttty: cutters, English or 
Dutch, was soon recognised and from this time until the end 
of the century nearly all tffc best and most important books 
were printed in Caslon’s type. 

After a short period of ccHpso in the nineteenth century, 
this type was revived by Whittingham at the Chiswick 
Press, and remains to-day the standard for simple readable 
well-balanced printing unecjualled either at home or abroad. 

John Thomas Baskcrvillc was born in 1706 at \!^'olverlcy 
in Worcestershire. He was a beautiful writer, and it is 
to this and his love for calligraphy that we owe the regular 
well-proportioned letters associated with his name. 

After earning his living as a writing master, he put some ’ 
money into a letter foundry and spent upward of £600 in 
making a fount that would suit him, taking the grcj^est 
pains to achieve perfection. The result of his care’ and 
labour was shown in the beautiful quarto edition of Virgil, 
published in 1757, which w‘as followed by line editions of 
Milton, Addison, etc. The appearance of Baskerville’s 
publication gave rise to much controversy and he soon 
became disgusted with the ill-natured criticism to which he 
, was subjected, coupled with the failure of the booksellers to 
support bim, and was amiious to have done with the 
business. ^ 

Though there is not much to choose between Caslon’s 
and Baskerville’s Roman type, Baskcrvillc’s italic is said to 
be the most beautiful type produced in England. Oxford 
University was the first public body to recognise his work, 
but after his death in 1775 both the universities refused to 
purchase cither his types or foundry. The type was 
ultimately disposed of in 1779 to the Societc Litteraire 
Typographique de France for /l5,7oo, andSvas used to print 
the <grcat edition of Voltaire’s works. 

This and the preceding arc adapted from that 
excellent book \inglish ?rmUng, 1427-1898, by Mr. 
Henry R. Plomcr (Kegan Paul Trench T ruhner & Co, 
1900 
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■ 5*1 FRENCH I^AMILY OF PRINTERS. 

T he Diclots ilourishcd durinit the eighteenth century. 

Firmin, the most famous of •them, introduced many 
technical improvements and was at the same time a well- 
read scholar. Here is part.of a letter which he wrote to 
Amb/osc Firmin, one of* his sons, then travelling in (ireece 
and the Troad : — 

“I awAit your return with impatience. 1 want your help 
in carryinj^ out a work which should in one respect aid the 
teaching of children, and for a very modest sum. For we 
must not confine ourselves to perfecting the art in the sphere 
of luxury printing ; hut rather we ought always to make it 
serve the public good. With great care 1 have engraved 
and.founded the characters for tjie large tolio editions ol 
Vir& and Horace, printed by Pierre Didot my brother, as^ 
well as the characters for the large cjuarto edition oi 
Camoens, which I have )ust printed ; but 1 belie\e 1 have 
been of more use to the public fn producing a collection ot 
logarithm tables, and iurther in thinking out a s\stem of 
sterecType editions, made m order to aid and spreail abroad 
a taste for sound studies ot all kinds. • — • W ithout doubt 
the typographic reproduction ot gcc'igraphical maps is more 

dithcult still, and no one I thin’#, will argue the point. . . . 

However, I am confident of success and await )’our leturn 
to begin this task.’' 

' Adaptcclfroni 

lllustres ( trails, 1B41) 

IPrinting has always been a democratic art, and it may 
interest the reader to compare these ideals of a great 
tradition with those ot Aldus, on p. 110 .] 
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book-bind|ng. 

B efore Printing was there was book-binding, for what 
manuscripts were thbn in being, were made publick by 
transcribing them, by certain clerks writing a good hand, 
and made a livelihood thereof, the written books were 
conveyed to the binder, who bouad them after what manner 
the owner directed him : As authors and books encreased, 
so did his profit by his trade, insomuch that some of these 
binders grew rich, and purchased so many manuscripts as to 
furnish a shop indifferently according to those times, and 
dying left their sons well stocked : but printing coming in, 
broke the neck of the writing clerks, but yet gave a con- 
siderable lift to the rising Book-binder, who not only bound 
for others but himself, ,and printing his own copies^ had 
work enough to do to bind his own books, his //tock 
increasing by the benefit of printing, it was business enough 
for him to mind his shop, and see that his servants pleas’d 
his customers, and now rksolves to work no more : Mis 
sewing-press lies mouldy in the garret, his plow neglected 
lies, and his knives rust ; the screws of his standing and his 
cutting-presses have forgot their wonted duty, and stub- 
bornly won’t stir an inch for any ; his marble-moody- 
beating-stone weeps incesswitly to see the weighty hammer 
lie rusting in a corner unregarded : In short, if he work it is 
for his pleasure, and what pains he takes now; and then in 
binding of a book is his pastime. The son after his father’s 
decease scornes the mean title of a Book-binder, and there- 
fore employs others, and is hencefoiward stil’d a Book- 
seller ; and the rest of his brethren, who are able, follow^ his 
example. Thus, Binding formerly was the rise of a lazy 
Bookseller. 

Richard J IkXd : Vroieus licdnnvus, 
or The Art of Wheedling (1679). 
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T R^' to put well in practice what you alre.iclv 
know ; m so (Ioin<^ vou will, in good lime, 
discover the hidden things which you now inquire 
about. 

\\emhrandt' s advice to his pupils. 
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CIMABUE AND HIS MADONNA. ' ' 

r 

TTE afterwards painted^thc picture of the? Virgin, for the 
-L Ichurch of Santa Maria Novella, where it is suspended 
on high, betuTen the chapel of the Ruccllai family and that 
of the Bardi, of Vernio. This picture is of larger size than 
any figure that had been painted down to those times and 
the angels surrounding it, make it evident that, although 
Cimabue still retained the (frcck manner, he was neverthe- 
less gradually approaching the mode of outline arkd general 
method of modern times. Thus it happened that this work 
was an object of so much admiration to the people of that 
da}' — they having then never seen anything better — that it 
was carried in solemn procession, with the sound of 
trumpets and other festal demonstrations, from the house of 
Cimabue to the church, he himself being highly rew'^ed 
and honoured for it. It is further reported; and ma}^ be 
read in certain records of old painters, that, whilst Cimabue 
was painting this picture, in a garden near the gate of San 
Pietro, King (diaries the Lddcr, of yVnjou, passed tlirough 
Florence, and the authorities of the cit}', among other marks 
of respect, conducte^j him to see the picture of (dmabue. 
When this work was thus shewn to the king, it had not 
before been seen b}' aii}' one ; wherefore all the men and 
women of Florence hastened in great crowxis to admire it, 
making all possible demonstrations of dekght. The 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, rejoicing in this (Kcur- 
rence, ever afterwards called that place Borgo Allegri ; and 
this name it has ever since retained, although in process of 
time it became enclosed within the walls of the city. 

f 'asan's l.ivej of the Painkrs, trans, bv Mis. 

Jonathan Foster (Bohn’r Standard Library). 
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• GI0TT0‘AND the CIRCl.K. 

• 

T his work* ftcqulrcd so much fame for its author as to 
induce Pope Benedict IX. to*scnd one of his courtiers 
from Treviso to Tuscany for the purpose of ascertaining 
what kind of man Giotto mi^ht be, and what were liis works, 
that ‘pontifF then proposing to have certain paintings 
executed in the church of St. Peter. The messenger, when 
on his \t^ay to visit Giotto, and to inquire what other good 
masters ^lere were in Florence, spoke tirst with many 
artists in Sienna, — then, having received designs from them, 
he proceeded to Florence, and repaired one morning to the 
workshop where (hotto was occupied with his labours. 
Fie declared the purpose of the Pope, and the manner in 
which that pontid desired to ava;! himself of his assistance, 
ancMnally, requested to have a drawing, that he might send 
it to ms Holiness. Giotto, who was \ ery courteous, took a 
sheet of paper, and a pencil dipped in a red colour ; then 
resting his elbow on his side to form a sort of compass, with 
one turn of the hand he drew a circle, so perfect and exact 
that it was a marvel to behold. 'Hiis done, he turned, 
smiling to the courtier, saying “Here is your drawing.” 
“Am I to have nothing more than this?” inquired the ^ 
latter, conceiving himself to* be jested with. “'1 hat is 
enough and to spare,” returned^Cjiolto ; “Send it with the 
rest \md you will see if it will be recognised.” 'The 
messenger, unable to obtain anything more, went away very 
ill-satisfied, and fearing that he had been fooled. Never- 
theless, having despatched the other drawings to the Pope, 
with the names of those who had done them he sent that of 
Giotto also, relating the mode in which he had made his 
circle without moving his arm and withnui comjxisses ; 
from which the Pope, and such of the couitiers as were well 
versed in the subject, jserceived liow far Gfotto surpa^ised 

all the other painters of Ids time. 

I us tin's ]$.jves of the Vatniers^ >rans. by Mrs. 

* jonathan i'ostcr (Bolin’s Slanclaul l.ili'iary). 

+ The histon of Job in lari'c frescoes on one of the walls of the GamiJo 
Santo at Pi^a. 
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HOKUSAI.' 

T he story of his life has been often told.* Born in, 1 760, 
he was a pupil of Shunsho, and under the name Shunro 
produced graceful prints in hjs master’s style. But his 
independent spirit asserted itself ; the two quarrelled, and 
the pupil was expelled. Hokusai was driven to various 
shifts to make a living and was at one time a pedla"* in the 
Y edo streets. Then he procured work as a book-illustrator 
and designed a vast number (if siirimono, those mdssages of 
good luck, invitations, or announcements sent by the 
Japanese to their friends, chiefly at the New Year ; small 
woodcuts printed with special care and daintiness. In- 
exhaustible in fancy and full of charm as these surimono 
are, they give but a liint of the mature strength of the adist. 
Hokusai reminds us of Rembrandt in the steady ripeni/fg of 
his powers from youth to age ; of Turner in the means he 
took to found his art on a basis of infinite and untiring 
observation. Hokusai surpassed even Turner in his 
industry. He could hardly stop drawing to take a meal ; 
he had no time to untie the packets of money with wliich he 
was paid, but handeci one of them unopened to the trades- 
men whose bills were due. They came back for more if the 
sum proved not enough ; not otherwise. No wonder that 
in spite of raging industry he was always poor. Unlike his 
countrymen, he was careless of his surroundirigs. VC hen 
his lodgings grew intolerably dirty he could not stay to tidy 
them, but liired others. He moved house ninety-three 
times in the course of his ninety years. At seventy-five liis 
thoughts were all of the future. He had learnt something 
of the structure of nature and her works, he wrote : “but 
when 1 am eighty I shall know more ; at ninety I shall have 
got to the heart of things ; at a hundred I shall be a marvel ; 
at a' hundred and ten every line, every blot of my brush will 
be alive ! He now signed his work “The Old Man with a 
Mania for Drawing.” On his death-bed 'he sighed, “If 
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, • 

[ leaven tfid given me ten more years ! ’’ and at the very end, 
Tive more years, and*l should have indeed become a 
painter j ” It\va*s May, 1849. It.is the custom with the 
Japanese, even with criminals condemned to execution to 
make a little poem before dying. 1 lokusai’s was this ; 
‘Now^my soul, a will o’ the wisp, can Hit at ease o^er the 
summer ijelds.” • 

Laurence Binyon ; Vainttn^ tn ihe har Juid (by 
permission of the publishers, Messrs. Ihiwjircl 
Arnold & Co,). 


. Till' \\’()CXX:UTT1TI’S llANIJ. 

A N'^nglishman who has done much for the development 
of Wood Blockprinting in colour after the Japanese 
method, went to an b'.xhibition^v here he had heard some 
lapanese woodcutters were to be working, ( 'oming u > the 
stand he found them busy with their knives, gouges, pots of 
paint, and brushes, turning out in their simple, beautiful but 
eftcctive way, numbers of delightful prints at the most 
nominal prices, for wood blockpiinting in japan is the 
really democratic art. 

lie tried to obtain some infor?nation about the vatious 
things from •the man m charge but with no avail, being 
taken for the usual onlooker who bores exhibitors with 
useless questioning, (letting desperate, as he was most 
anxious to learn whiit he could from these men who were 
plying his own craft in their traditional wav, an idea 
occurred to him. lie closed his fingers into the palm of 
his hand and showixl his hard knuckles to one of the workers. 
The man seized the hand, looked at it, and rucognising the 
hardened flesh of the w ooibcutter, called to his fello^'- 
workers, vho, in a minute, yerc all around ]iim with 
friendly greetings, fl’he craftsman had recognised \^\s 
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fellow-worker. For the rest of his stay they couM not tell 
him enough, they could not give him enough, and the time 
was all too short for both sides. The real craftsmen are 
always prodigal of their knowledge to any who are genuine 
fellow-workers. 

H.H.P. 


A FRENCH CRAFTSMAN. 

W E had gone all over La Fere, but right at the other end, 
the house next the town-gate was full of light and 
bustle. V>a^in Auhergiste^ logs a pied^ was the sign. la 
Croix de Malte, (Ba'zin, Innkeeper, lodging for travellers. 
At the Maltese Cross.) There were wc received. The 
room was full of noisy rcicrvists drinking and smoking ; 
and wc were very glad indeed when the drums and bugles 
began to go about the streets and one and all had to snatch 
shakoes and be off for the barracks. 

t 

Bazin was a tall man running to hit ; soft spoken with a 
delicate gentle face. Wc asSced him to share our wine ; but 
he excused himself, having pledged reservists all day long. 
This was a very different type of the workmyn-innkceper 
from the brawling disputatious fellow at Origny. He also 
loved Paris where he had worked as a decorative painter in 
his youth. I’herc were such opportunities for self 
instruction there, he said, and if any one has read Zola’s 
description of the workman’s marriage party visiting the 
Louvre, they would do well to have heaivl Bazin by way of 
antidote. Hc„had delighted in the museums in his youth. 
“One sees there little miracles of work,” he said, “that is 
what makes a good workman ; it kindles a spark.” 

R. 1^. Sl'hVhNSON : 
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SlNODI’N’ UlLI. HY TUI' ThAMKS 

R est here awhile, not yet the eve is still, 

The bees are wandering \et, and you may hear 
The barley-mow^ers on the tit’nched hill, 

The sheep-bells, and the restless changing weir, 
All Jittle sounds made niusical and clear 
Beneath the sky that burning August gives, 

While vet the thought of ^orious summer lives. 
W'li.LiAM Morris : T/'C I'.iirthly Paradise (from 
Introductory Verses to August). 
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COUNTRY CRAFTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

E VF^RY village has its painter, its carvers^, its actors e^^n ; 

every man who produces works of handicraft^ is an 
artist. The few pieces of household goods left of its 
wreckage are marvels of beauty ; its woven cloths and 
embroideries are worthy of its loveliest building ;f its 
pictures and ornamented books would be enough in them- 
selves to make a great period of art, so excellent as they are 
in epic intention, in completeness of unerring decoration 
and in marvellous skill of hand. In short, the^e master- 
pieces of noble building, those specimens of architecture, 
as we call them, the sight of which makes the holiday of our 
lives to-day, are the standard of the whole art of those times, 
and tell the story of all the completeness of art in the hey- 
day of life. 

William Morris : Gothic Architecture (KcUnscott 
Press, 1895). By permission of the 'rrustccs. 

THE PLOUGHMAN 

T he Plough-driver’s art consisteth herein, that he drive 
the yoked oxen evenly, neither smiting nor pricking nor 
grieving them. Such should not be melancholy or wrath- 
ful, but cheerful, jocund a^jd full of song, that by their 
melody and song the oxen may in a manner rejoice in their 
labour. Such a ploughman should bring the fodder with 
his own hands, and love liis oxen and sleep wh:h them by 
night, tickling and combing and rubbing them with straw ; 
keeping them well in all respects, and guarding their forage 
or provender from theft. ... If he finds other beasts in 
their pasture, he must impound them. He and the hinds, 
when plough-time is over, must dike and delve, thresh, 
fence, clean the water-courses and do* other such-like 
profitable works. 

From “Fleta,” a thirteenth century treatise on rural 
Economy, edited by John Selden in 1647. G. G. 
CouLTON : Social\^ife in Britain from the Conquest to the 
^reformation (Cambridge Press). 
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CHESfllRE CHEESE. 

C HESTER ^vas formerly an harbour for shipping hut 
the sea had long ago withdimwn itself ; and the River 
Dec was choaked up. This Countv (Cheshire) though so 
remote from London, is ^nc of those which contributes 
mu<#h to its support, as, well as to that of several other parts 
of England by its excellent Cheese, which they make here in 
such quantities, that as I am told from very good authority, 
the City\)f London alone takes off 14,000 tons every year ; 
besides vast quantities which they send to Bristol and York ; 
and also to Scotland and Iieland ; so that the quantity of 
Cheese made here must be prodigiously great. Indeed 
the whole county is employed in it, and part of its neigh- 
bc^urhood too ; for though it goes by the name of Chesliirc 
Cheese, }'ct great quantities of it are made in such parts of 
ShreTpshire, Staffordshire, and I.ancashire, as border upon 
Cheshire. This soil is extraordinarily good, and the grass 
has a peculiar richness in it, which disposes tlie kine to give 
a great quantity of milk, which is very sweet and good ; 
and rltis Cheese Manufacture increases every day, raises the 
value of the lands, and encourages the farmers to keep 
vast stocks of cows; which of thcifisclves contribute to 
improve and enrich the land. ^ 

Ditoi: : 1 tour throttyj) the nhole 

of C,r(at ('1724) 

THE W OOD TURM-R 

A S yem leave Market Harboro’ for Rockingham and the 
old Rockingham Eorcst where 1 Icreward the Wkike hid, 
and the Norman Kings hunted, the red brick villages of 
Leicestershire gradually change to the peaceful, stone built, 
and often uns[^)ilt villages of Northamptonshire. Ihc 
slate headstones of the quiet graveyards mix.with the lichen- 
covered and carved Ketton stone which in a few ifiiles 
replaces them altogether. At Stoke there is stil[ a notice on 
the church pofch that pattens^should be left in the porph. 
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The great stacks of the prosperous farms still hdVe their 
decorated finials of small sheaves, cocks, etc., and clear' 
streams run down into the Welland valley through litde 
wooded dales. 

Then the ridge gradually changes to great rolling hills, 
some still covered with woods, and as we get towards 
Wansford and its old bridge on the great North Road we 
come to Kingscliffe, “wooden spoon village” as it used tcu 
be called by its neighbours. 

Kingscliffe is famous, however, for other things than 
wooden spoons, for was it not the home of William Law, 
pietist and shall one say humorist, author of “The Serious 
Call” a book which frightens many away by its title, like 
that exciting work of George Sorrow's, “The Bible in 
Spain” ? 

His house and old meeting place are still there ; also you 
can find in a pleasant old Jacobean house with a flagged 
path leading through the garden to the door, the library 
which he left for the edification of his fellow villagers ; alas, 
the fine old volumes are neglected and rotting in their 
cupboards. 

Turning by the coiner of the churchyard where Law lies 
buried into a narrow path between walls you come to a door 
and here in a small old shed is one of the last of the wood 
turners for which 25 years vigo Kingscliffe was famous. 

The family of Green, for this is J. Ventross Green, have 
been wood turners for many generations in Kingscliffe. 
He stands at his lathe with his footonthe treadle, the window 
through which the light falls on the lathe head looks over a 
garden down to the mill pond. 

The barn or workshop is full of logs of wood drying ; 
sycamore, lime, beech. They are hard to obtain, especially 
sycamore, for forests are not kept up in these parts for 
wood turners but more for sport. The old wood turner 
picks a block of wood roi^hly trimmed with a hinged 
chopper something like a draw knife, and 'with the most 
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primim^e of lathes in* a few minutes has turned out and 
‘holrowed a barrel tapT You pick up an old, woini-caten 
butter pat from the medley of*oddmcnts. “W’oiiltl you 
like one ? ” Two small pieces arc turned out in a minute 
with screw and thread, ^id put toi^ethcr. lie has no 
pattern and scarcely uses any gauy^e hu- he has the knack 
of liis work by long practice and instinct. “\\ hat pattern 
would ^ou like on it ? Wheat-ears ?” The butter pat is 
put on afrevolving block and with a sharp chisel and gt)ugc 
in a few Seconds the wheat car is cut as l^eautirully, ciisply 
and accurately as a piece ol (Ireck carving. 

“At the time of the Franco-Cierman war,” sa)s Mr. 
'Green, “there were 75 ot us at work in tl’ic village aiul we 
made all the fair toys, wooden saxams, butler pats and kit- 
ch*en turned work for all over tne country side. Diilercnt 
counties had their own patterns in butter pats in those days. 
Now we make a few small bowls, egg cups, sugar dredgers, 
barrel taps and dummy eggs for the keepers.” “Would 
you like a sugar dredger?” It is soon turned. “What 
about some fun on it ? ” and with a stick and a little reil ink 
whilst it is still in the lathe red lines are put round it for 
decoration. A hunt round the M cobwebbed shop 
reveals a number <')f old turned things, including the old nut* 
measures for selling nuts at the fair, one side a ha poitli and 
the other side a peniFoiih. • 

Forcign^ompetition, he tells you, has killed the industry. 
Partly rii;ht, but what else ? Firstly, no provision or forc- 
thought^on the part of the local land-owners growing the 
right wood to the riglit sizes, and secondly, no attempt as in 
Thiiringcn Forest or the I larz Mountains in (jcrmany, 
to help the industry by technical education and brains. 
There they madt cflorts to get men of ideas and taste to go 
and work, and bring out new designs in turned to\s, hincy 
box ware, and polished wooden articles, and there sicie bjr 
side with the clean wholesome wooden ware fot; the kitchen 
with its brcad*boards, mallet!, spoons, etc., has dcvelppcd 
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and grown up a world-wide industry to the detriment of out 
pleasant little stone-built village, now bewailing its piros- 
perous past and having little hope for the future. 

H.H.P. 

THE BLACl^SMITH 

B lacksmiths, too, sdll hold on here and there. I 
take a note from my diary, of a walk one July day in 191 8 
within tliirty miles of London in uninjured cduntry : 
“Passing a blacksmith’s shop and attracted by the ringing 
strokes and glowing sparks, I looked in. ‘ How" tidy and 
jolly you look ; what a nice place a workshop is.’ ‘ Yes, 
I like to keep it tidy.’ Then, noticing his tools and things 
— ‘ What pretty fireirons.’ ‘ Do you think so ? I made 
them myself when I was a boy.’ ‘ They are splendid, such 
a good handle to grip, — the second piece is welded on, 
isn’t it ? ’ ‘ Yes ; it’s been a good deal worn with use.’ 
‘ Did you think of it yourself ? ’ ‘ Well, I saw some of the 
sort and thought I’d make rfiine something like.’ ” 

W. R. Lethaby : Home and Country Arts (Nat, 
Federation of Women’s Institutes, 26 Eccleston St., 
London, S.W.i). 

BOWL-TURNING AN OLD BERKSHIRE CRAFT 

I N the Middle Ages “treen,” or trenchers and drinking 
vessels made of wood, WN:rc in widespread use, and the 
“masers,” or cups or bowls, were often mentioned in wills 
and inventories. The finer specimens belonged to the 
richer abbeys — thus, there was the Great Maser at York, 
the Judas Cup at Durham, and at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
there was “a maser with a bordour and knop of sylver and 
gilt which was given to the churchwardens to drink when 
they mete.” These valuable wooden cups*were sometimes 
ornamented byca rim of silver, but otherwise they were 
seldom decorated by more than a few low mouldings or 
incised lines,. Their value an^i beauty lay in the graining of 
the wood, generally maple, and the old turners chose the 
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part; of the trunk where*it divided off into branches so as to 
obtain the speckled biitls-cyc graining. 

By Tudor tinfes pewter began jo take the place of trccn, 
though poorer folk continued to use these wooden trenchers 
and bowls till much later, cs|)ccially in the north of Ihigland 
and jn Scotland. Three years ago a unique collection of 
treen was shown at a private gallery, and there was a haunt- 
ing chaxm about the mellowed wood, worn smooth and 
kindly by the daily touch of many long-dead hands. Salt- 
cellars w«re numerous, and it was curious to think of the 
huge social significance that had once lain in the position of 
the plain little circles of age-darkened wood. 

Although crockery and glass, in their turn, have sup- 
planted pewter, vestiges of the old bowl-turning industry 
stifl survdve. The last of the b(Avd-turners lives at Bucklc- 
bury. Common, a hamlet scattered haphazard among the 
gorse and heather, apparently just as the ancient “broom 
squires” originally set up theirj.ittle homesteads, where the 
arable land of the Rennet valley leaves a long low ridge of 
untamed common along the crest of slopes that bound it to 
the north. 

The bowl- turner is a man of local renown. Since his 
father’s death he has worked all alone at his craft, but in lus , 
young days quite a number ftf men worked at his trade. 
Even then they were all old, and no younger men were 
learning tlic work, so that as they died the old handicraft 
was gradually suffered to lapse. At that time there was 
little demand for plain wooden bowls, but to some extent 
the fasliion has revived, and the bowl-turner is fully em- 
ployed making bowls for potatoes, porridge, or f(;r washing 
up in, and bread platters. Even this C)ld, all but extinct, 
craft was affected by the war, and the b(nvl turner worked 
very hard making wooden ladles which were used in one of 
the great munitions factories for handlingliigh explosn^es. 
The bowls and platters are made of elm wood, which he 
saws into convenient slabs, arfd, pointing to one or another 
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of the rough blocks of wood, he will say : There kre three 
bowls in that piece, or four in another. He pares off the 
corners with a knife, and^ then the wood is ready for the 
lathe. The lathe is set in a framework of unplaned wood, 
not unlike a sheep pen, and at least four generations of the 
same family of bowl-turners have made or mended it,. It 
is worked by a foot-treadle, and ihe tip of an uppeeled 
sapling is bent over it to adjust the tension of the leather 
band that turns it. The tools also have descended from 
father to son. They consist of an iron blade about ijft. 
long, and with a tip of steel welded on to them, and with a 
wooden haft. They were made by the blacksmith, and the 
bowl-makers bent up the points of each of them into a little 
hook, which is laid sideways against the revolving wood to 
cut it. The outside of tire bowl is first shaped, then the 
inside is carefully scooped out, and the core of wood serves 
foi a second, smaller bowl. The craft calls for consider- 
able physical strength, esp^-cially when larger bowls arc 
being made, and it is also highly skilled. The bowl-maker 
learnt it from his father when he was still a lad, and, although 
from time to time people have tried to learn it from him, 
none has succeeded, and it seems as if the sldll could only 
« be acquired in childhood. 

With ama2ing speed and dexterity the bowl-turner 
handles his primitive tools. ^ He works with the pride of a 
true artist, and under his sure touch the whiifing wood 
takes on the freest, most graceful curves that show off the 
beautiful graining of the elm wood. As one watches liim 
at liis simple lathe, standing ankle deep in soft brown wood 
shavings, in the weathered timber shed where he and his 
have carried on their craft for more than a hundred years, 
one feels that one is not merely seeing survival of an 
ancient process of manufacture, but that one is in contact 
with the very spirit of the media; va’ craft workers. 

I. F. Grant, {lomTheTimes.i^tb Marcb^i^i^ 
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THE HEDGER AND DITCHER 

T ruly, the. Hedger and Ditcher is an important and 
useful character. He is a •finished labourer; and 
although he is a man of all work connected with the pur- 
suits of agriculture, the emf loyment of hedging, in partic- 
ular* is liis greatest pritle ; and he may be fairly allowed to 
indulger in the boast of the superior style in which he can 
perforrfi that necessary operation. . . . 

The period of the year when the exertions of the 1 ledger 
and Ditcher are called into full exercise is Candlemas ; for, 
according to the old couplet — 

“A stake on the atlvent of Candlemas Day, 

Can be driven from six to six, they say.” 

The Hedger and Ditcher is easily known. I ic is ticat in 
his dress ; and seems to be impressed with the sense of 
ordef. More care appears to have been taken even with 
regard to his very hat, than is usually the case with others 
who are employed in the varfbd labours of the farm and 
homestead. His countenance is cheerful and its more 
rugged lines are softened by the feeling of self-esteem and 
self-importance. A coloured cotton handkerchief, ncady 
tied, and displaying the collar of a clean shirt, encircles his ^ 
neck. He wears a short froqk, over which is hung from 
the shoulder a belt, sustaining a large dark leathern wallet, 
containing liis provisions for tlie day, if the scene of his 
operations lies at some distance from the village or hamlet. 
Strong materials compose his nether garment, and if any 
part of his dress has recjuircd to be patched it has been done 
wdth a degree of neatness, indicative, at least, of that care 
and attention which is not so visible in several of his 
compeers. He wears remarkably strong shoes, thickly 
nailed ; and liis* legs are incased with leather, by appro- 
priating the upper part of a cast-off pair* of Wellington 
boots, a present from his employer. 

But if his dfess be neat arfl suited to the nature of his 
employment, he prides himself upon the excellence 'and 
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superior condition of his tools, llie well-tempered axe 
and spade are placed upon his shoulder, supported by one 
hand : in the other, he holds the bill and bill-hook, and 
across his arm is slung a pair of strong leathern mittens . . . 
stroke after stroke reverberate^ through the valley, and is 
taken up by the adjacent woods. It is the stroke of the 
Hedger and Ditcher driving his stake. He proceeds with 
great regularity, and does every tiling neatly and in -perfect 
order. IHs skill and experience enable him to strike with 
the required force the supple branches, and to ifitertwine 
them in the firmest way, without destroying their growth, 
and to twist the bindings in the most even manner, brushing 
away the underwood, and forming the required ditch. 
The neatness and firmness with wliich all liis operations are 
performed evince the skill — nay, the pride — of the ex- 
perienced hand .... Amongst agricultural labourers, 
however, there is not one in ten a good hedger and ditcher. 
Flence the estimation in which he is held, and the extreme 
usefulness of all liis operations as one important portion in 
the economy of the farm. 

Viewing him as he proceeds with his work — observing 
him when he has paAsed to enjoy his humble meal with a 
' relish enhanced by exercise apd by breathing the breath of a 
pure atmosphere — a relish wholly unknown to the pam- 
pered sons and daughters of sloth and efi'eminacy, stretched 
upon the couch of luxury, wiling away the hours^of tedious- 
ness by the frivolities of fashion, and contributing only to 
swell the mob of mere mediocre characters : — marking his 
return to his comfortable and unviolated home, after the 
labours of the day — the nature of his toil — the neatness of 
his work — the tidiness of his dress — the excellence of his 
tools — liis sense of order — liis feeling cflf propriety — liis 
self-esteem, wkh the addition of other qualities which 
contribute to the perfection of his character — truly, 

“ Twerc well if some folks, ^who are greater and richer. 
Would copy John Tomkins, the Hedger and Ditcher.” 

Martingale : English Country Life, (1843). 
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A LAKE DISTRICT CRAFT 

T aking now the road from the ferry to Lakesi^v, 
sometimes skirting the banks f)f the lake, and sometimes 
rising to an elevation suMicient f(u one to see the whole of 
the lower reach of the lake,«vc pass many small collections 
of cefttages scarcely to Iw dignified by the name of \ illagcs, 
and in all these wc find “hoopers’’ busily at work umler 
sheds thatched with wood shavings made in the process. 
The best hoops are made of oak, but few bein g of aip' other 
wood. The oak is bought when green and full of sap; 
it is then split into three or four sections according to the 
thickness of the stem. The splitting is done on a block or 
horse of peculiar shape, fitted with pegs. After the 
sapJJng, previously barked, has b(;en split, the workman sits 
at a bench with a vice moved by the foot, and cuts off the 
sharp* edge of the hoop with a “hoop-shave” or “drawing 
knife.” ' The hoop is then bent on a coiling frame, an eight- 
armed* cross with studs fitted info holes so as to make hoops 
of various diameters. Three sixes arc made from strips of 
wood, six, eleven, and fourteen feet in length. The hoops 
arc tied with tarred hemp of old untwistecl rope and made 
up in bundles of sixty, termed “a half liiind red.” A good ^ 
workman can make two such ^undies in a day. 

Passing through the upland village of F'insthwaite wc 
may get a dimpsc of the most important home industry of 
the district vix., basket-making. Let us turn in to the 
primitive workshop and watch the full-bearded father and 
son— -the latter the churchwarden of the village— at their 
work. They rejoice in the not very euphonious designa- 
tion of “swillcrs,” the “swill” being the local name for the 
strong, shallow baskets which they manufacture, used for 
coaling steamers •and bu* agricultural and other purposes. 

Swills arc made almost always of oak, •which has .the 
reputation of being one of the strongest of woods, though 
in reality “wytjic,” a species ^ willow, is much stronger ; 
but possibly owing to this wood and its powers of endurance 
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being generally unknown baskets made of it are not in great 
demand Swills are of various sizes, ranging from sixteen 
to tliirty-six inches in length : the twenty-inch basket is 
made in largest quantities, and a good workman can make 
seven twenty-inch baskets in a^day. 

The rim is made of stout hazel gr ash bent into an oval 
shape in a frame ; the body of the swill is formed of oak 
split into thin laths, which are bound round the rim of the 
basket and laced backwards and forwards. This part of the 
work usually falls to the lot of the younger man, ^whilst the 
father also looks after the preparation of the oak which 
requires first to be steeped in cold water, then boiled in iron 
tanks for some hours, whilst after this it is split by hand 
into narrow strips. Tliis part of the process is howeyer, 
only performed once a week, as enough laths can be pre- 
pared and split in a day to last the remainder of the week. 
A stock of wood is bought in the summer ready barked. 

E. Roscoe : Tlfe Industries of the English Lake District 

(The English Illustrated Maga2ine, 1883-1884). 


RURAL EDUCATION 

T he agricultural laboured, with liis knowledge of and 
often tender sympathy with animal life, liis watchings of 
the seasons, his weather lore, his skill, liis beautiful skill, in 
building or thatching the rick, his power to drive a straight 
line with the plough, his ability by wise, almost ruthless, 
severity to fortify the quickset hedge, is a better-educated 
man, even though he left the schoolroom at thirteen, than 
many a clerk who suffered complete immersion in a 
secondary school course, and, satisfied with the benefits of 
his baptism, Ijas since then only become a little more 
skilled in figures and filing. 

W. W. VAUGHAN : The lEarp and the Woof in 
Education AssociaUon Report, 1925). 
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